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BUILT 


for scientific cooking! 





Wide warming shelf 
All of Smoothtop is 


cooking surface... 


4 kettles can cook on 
1 burner 


Pilot light 


3 heats— boil, sim- 
mer, warm 


Cooking chart. . . 








aa science helped plan Smoothtop. This 
famous gas range was created with the knowledge that 80% 
of all cooking is top-cooking. 

Hence, the roominess of its broad, solid “coal-range” top. 
Cooking heat under every square inch! Just a gentle push 
moves the heaviest pot from one heat zone to another... 
quick boiling, slow simmering, even warming. Or, a “whole 
meal in a hurry” can cook around one burner — with neigh- 
boring burners to spare! 

And Smoothtop has finger-tip heat control, built-in cooking 
chart, rust-resistant oven and spacious separate broiler... 
every tool of advanced cooking science. 

It is approved by Good Housekeeping and Herald-Tribune 
Institutes, Delineator and Modern Priscilla. It is used, for 
example, in cooking classes of 28 Portland, Ore., schools! 

Leading gas companies can show you Smoothtop’s smart 
console lines. Or write for booklet showing special domestic 
science model OD 1450. Standard Gas Equipment Corp., 
18 E. 41 St., New York City. Pacific Coast Distributor: North- 
west Gas & Electric Equipment Co., Portland, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles. 





Convenient height— 
38” from floor.... 


Oven-heat control 


Well-designed sepa- 


rate broiler 


Even heat throughout 
large oven 


Strong-hinged oven 
doors act as loading 
shelves... 
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The Truth About Margarine (Oleomargarine) 





What are YOU telling 


your students who ask 


What is Margarine or Oleomargarine 


Why is Margarine endorsed by the foremost nutrition 
experts of the world 


Why should children eat Margarine 
Why is Margarine economical 


What are the advantages in cooking with Margarine 


These helpful bulletins 


(sent free on request) 

supply the facts for 
accurate and authoritative 
answers 


Booklet—“‘Questions and Answers About Margarine” 


Bulletin No. 8—Margarine Laws of Oregon and Washington Re- 
pealed by a Referendum Vote of the people 
November 4, 1924. 


Bulletin No. 9—‘“Opinions of Educators and Statesmen on Mar- 
garine and Margarine Legislation.” 


Bulletin No. 10—‘“The Composition and Food Value of Margarine.” 
Bulletin No. 11—The Economics of Vitamines. 
Bulletin No. 12—F alse Advertising. 


Extra copies of any or all of the above for use by 
your pupils sent free on request. 


Name ————— 


City State 














, Munsey Buildi . 
Institute of Margarine Manufacturers, -wASHINGTON, 1b, Cc. The Home Economist 
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and THE AMERICAN FOOD JOURNAL 


May First—Child Health Day 


To make the vision of this “Bill of Rights” a work- 
ing program in an increasing number of communities 


is 


THE PURPOSE OF MAY DAY 
NATIONAL CHILD HEALTH DAY 


The Child’s Bill of Rights is a complete guide to every needed activity to round out the life 
of the child. Let people everywhere help to incorporate these definite aims into the lives of 


children: 


Preparedness for parenthood: motherhood, fatherhood, pre-natal care. 


A wholesome home environment: physical, cultural. 

Sound nutrition. 

Physical examination, correction of defects, protection against disease. 
Training in health habits and knowledge: in the home, in the school. 

Mental and emotional soundness: through inheritance, through environment. 


Spiritual encouragement: through the home, through the church. 


The Child’s Bill of Rights 


HE ideal to which we a : —— That does not receive prim- 
should strive is that e mt ary instruction in the ele- 
there shall be no child ments of hygiene and 

in America: good health 


That has not been born un- 
der proper conditions 

That does not live in hygi- 
enic surroundings 


That has not the complete 
birthright of a sound mind 
in sound body 


That has not the encourage- 
ment to express in fullest 

er suffe rom un- Aiba ae 

bie fePoncs i fror 2B measure the spirit within 
ens ee \. Ce / py which is the final endow- 
That does not have prompt yh V5" ment of every human 
and efficient medical at- er. oy * being. 


tention and inspection HERBERT Hoover. 





THE HOME ECONOMIST 


Chapters from the Lives of Leaders 


Sally Lucas Jean, Health Educator 


HENEVER a child goes bounding 

home from school to exclaim, 

“Mother, I’m gaining! May Il 
have a glass of milk before I go out 
to play?” the chances are ten to one 
that his shout is one result of the work 
launched by Sally Lucas Jean — a 
woman who has put joyous, abundant 
meaning into the phrase, “health edu- 
cation.” 


Ten years ago American life was 
stirred to its depths by war. As the 
long lines of young men _ presented 
themselves for examination (and appal- 
ling’ proportions of them were reject- 
ed because of physical defects that 
might have been prevented ten or fif- 
teen years before) the nation, that was 
saving even tinfoil, discovered how 
wasteful it had been of human vitality. 
It was too late to make these men 
over. But could not something be done 
for the children? And at once? 


OMETHING could indeed be done. 
John Collier then head of the 
People’s Institute, in New York, had 
brought to his institution Miss Jean of 
Baltimore. Miss Jean had been doing 
notable work as school nurse, and later 
as “social health worker” of the school 
at Locust Point. Soundly trained in 
both the pedagogical and the nursing 
aspects of this new profession, she was 
already passing on to others her en- 
thusiasm for child heal*h, 


“Miss Jean believes in making health 
interesting for children,” says one who 
knows her, “so interesting that they 
will go to bed early without protest, 
brush their teeth without being told, 
pass up pie for a plate of spinach, de- 
mand milk instead of tea and wash 
themselves regularly without remons- 
strance.” 


The fundamental importance of tais 
approach to the problem of good health 
in adult life was the reason for Miss 
Jean’s call to the People’s Institute, 
where she began during the war to 
teach mothers what to eat and to serve, 
and how to buy. But the field was 
enormous. With her associates she 
called on the Pediatric section of the 
New York Academy of Medicine and 
asked for a larger cooperative move- 
ment. The Academy sent a committee 
to wait on the late Frankiin k. Lune, 
the Secretary of the Department of 
the Interior. The Secretary oifered 
his support, provided they formed a 
live organization, “with no dead wcod,” 
and with the backing of the best spe- 
cialists and educators, 


‘HIS was the beginning of the Child 

Health Organization, of which Miss 
Jean was director. Dr. L. Emmett 
Holt, serving as chairman, assured the 
soundness of the organization program, 
It aimed to make a living creature out 
of the old dry bones of physiology, and 
to arouse in every school as great an 
interest in the child’s physical condi- 
tion as in its mental. It advocated a 
regular health report, based on period- 
ical examination and the monthly test 
of weighing scales and measuring tape, 
to be sent home along with the scho- 
lastie report. Publication of pamphlets, 
illustrated books, stories, charts, and 
plays was begun, setting new stan- 
ards of appeal to the child mind. Cho- 
Cho, the Health Clown, set out on his 
tour of the country, followed by the 
Jolly Jester and later by the Health 
Fairy, each of them driving home the 
fundamental rules of good health in a 
happy and persuasive fashion. 


During these years Miss Jean served 
as a “dollar-a-year woman” with the 
U. S. Bureau of Education, planning 
and supervising many of their school 
health publications, and breaking away 
so effectively, with illustrations and 
readable type, from the old traditions 
of government printing, that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior wrote to her, “I 
wish you were in charge of all our gov- 
ernment printing.” It was her belief 
that good habits should be inculcated 
by as attractive means as possible, and 
that both teachers and pupils should 
realize that health was a thing of joy 
and beauty. 


Four years after its founding, the 
vigorous young Child Health Organiza- 
tion united in 1922 with the American 
Child Hygiene Association, which had 
been interested chiefly in health prob- 
lems of babies and pre-school children, 
to form the American Child Health As- 
sociation. Herbert Hoover has served 
continuously as the President of the 
united organization, which now covers 
the whole cycle of child care from pre- 
natal care of the mother through the 
adolescent’s high school years, 


N ISS Jean became director of the 

Health Education division, and 
thereupon began to develop a more in- 
tensive plan for the preparation of 
teachers in health, the aim being not to 
create a group of specialists, but rather 
to train classroom teachers in the 
fundamentals of health education along 
with the other subjects of their curri- 
culum. So the pedagogy of health edu- 


cation became one of the prime inter- 
ests of the division. Leading author- 
ities in teacher training, as they came 
to realize the possibilities of a new ap- 
proach to the old subject, enlisted in the 
program and worked out preliminary 
demonstrations. 


Based on the success of a plan sug- 
gested by Miss Jean in 1920 through 
which one scholarship was awarded in 
health education, the sum of $10,000 
was provided by the American Child 
Health Association for scholarships and 
fellowships to teachers. Thus health 
education moved into a new phase. 
Teachers were selected on a competi- 
tive basis for the excellence of their 
achievements in health education, and 
sent to colleges and universities where 
they could both add to their equipment 
and demonstrate their work to others. 
With the granting of larger sums by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany this scholarship plan was expand- 
ed to reach scores of other teachers. It 
has resulted not alone in better train- 
ing for the individual teacher, but in 
many instances in a re-shaping of the 
course of study in the institution which 
she attended, so that thousands of 
other teachers shared in some measure 
the advantages of her scholarship. 


ALMOST from the beginning, the 
Child Health Organization had an 
international geography. Questions 
came from Canada, from England, 
Belgium, New Zealand, and many other 
parts of the globe, and literature and 
advice were disseminated in answer to 
them. But it was not only through the 
mails that Miss Jean reached out to 
other lands. She went to Belgium in 
1921 as a special representative of the 
National Child Health Council to the 
International Child Welfare Associa- 
tion, The following year she was ap- 
pointed on a special mission by the 
Educational Foundation of the Commis- 
sion for the Relief of Belgium, to visit 
Belgium and to organize and develop a 
plan for a school health program. So 
significant was her accomplishment 
that she was presented with the medal 
for distinguished service to the chil- 
dren of Belgium, conferred on her by 
L’Oeuvre Nationale de L’Enfance, and 
with the Red Cross “first-class” medal. 
To make the plan permanent, sending 
its roots down into native soil, she rec- 
ommended that fellowships for Bel- 
gian teachers be established by the C. 
R. B. Educational Foundation. Fifteen 
teachers came to the United States to 
(Continued on page 99) 
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New Uses for Flour Bags 


Thrift Hints for Elementary Sewing Teachers 


ECENT news items from the 
Household Science Institute con- 
cerning the many uses to which 

empty flour bags can be put suggest 
to us that many sewing teachers might 
find such hints as valuable as the 
housewife. Empty flour bags may be 
purchased from local bakers at a very 
low cost or pupils might be asked to 
bring the bags from home. Many 
families discard flour bags as soon as 
they are empty. Pupils should be ask- 
ed to save them, rip them, and wash 
them before bring- 

ing them to class. 

lf they are bought 

from the baker he 

sometimes has 

them ripped and 

laundered, charg- 

ing a few cents 

more for each one. 

Laundry classes 

might well make 

use of these arti- 

cles as an object 

lesson. It seems to 

us that perhaps 

home economics 

clubs could also 

make use of the 

following sugges- 

tions in making up 

articles for sale or 

club funds 


Once the bags 
have been rippe’l 
and laundered, it 
is a simple mat- 
ter to cover the 
colored plinting 
with lard or to 
soak them over- 
night in kerosene 
and then wash out 
in warm soap- 
water. Each bag 
will give about a 
yard of .so0t% 
creamy materiel 
that has good 
wearing qualities, 

A list of the arti- 
cles that have been 
made for household 
and personal use, 
for bridal showers, 
Christmas gifts 
and for bazaars, 
would be too long 
to quote, but a few 
of them will illus- 
trate their wide 
range. 

For the kitchen there are dish tow- 
els and dusters, also refrigerator sets, 
bags to hold lettuce, parsley and cel- 
ery, pot cloths, aprons and curtains. 
Then there are attractive!y decorated 


luncheon cloths and breakfast sets, to 
save washing large and expensive lin- 
ens. Covers for the card table make 
bridge parties more successful. For 
the children play frocks with bloom- 
ers to match are practical and easy to 
make. 

Table runners, dresser sets, cur- 
tains for the bathroom and nursery, 
boudoir and porch pillows, quilted crib 
covers, and pillow slips must all be 
included in these flour bag metamor- 
phoses, 


Mabel Corcoran of the Household Science Institute, Chicago, viewing some 
of the useful and artistic articles made out of old flour bags. 
she is wearing is a “Flour Bag Apron.” 


(Courtesy of The Household Science Institute, Chicago) 


But still the end is not yet. How 
about laundry bags-——an _ individual 
one for each member of the family— 
shoe cases, to hang on the inside of 
closet doors and keep the shoes from 


getting dusty and scuffed? Children 
love the stuffed animals and dolls 
that have flour bag origins, and these 
can be made in an endless number of 
species and races, and dressed, if 
needs must be, from of silks 
out of the piece bag. 

Nor is it necessary to make up all 
articles in the unbleached color of the 
original material. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to teach the principles of tint- 
ing or dying cotton fabrics in a most 
inexpensive manner. Students are al- 

ways interested in 
the practical ap- 
plication of such 
lessons and often 
work out individu- 
al and intere..ing 
color schemes, 
Many of the ob- 
jects pictured 
would be very ef- 
fective in colors 
— especially table 
runners or break- 
fast sets and chil- 
dren’s dresses. 
Trimmings or de- 
corative motifs in 
different colors 
can be appliqued 
on such articles 
effectively, 
or color schemes 
can be worked out 
by the use of con- 
trasting colored 
bias binding, cross 
stitching, ete. 

Scrap books from 
flour bags have 
been made and 
presented by 
groups of young 
women at Christ- 
time to dis- 


scraps 


most 


mas 
abled veterans and 
crippled children. 

These can be 
made very gay by 
dying the material 
in bright colors 
before making the 
books. 

In order that 
not an inch of 
goods shall be 
wasted, thrifty 
women use small 
bits and long 
strips left over 
from making larg- 
er articles, for 
such things as bibs, bean bags, pot 
cloths, washable napkin rings, school 
book covers and the like. 

Simplicity seems to be the keynote 
for success in making these ‘articles. 


The apron 





es 
Oe gage 


Note the s'mplicity of the colonial bedchambers 
(Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
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Homemaking in Colonial Days 
A Glimpse “ Through the Looking Glass” of a Week-End with Grandmother Johnson 


By EDITH CLAXTON 


Ins‘ructor in Household Management, Eastside High School, Paterson, N. J. 


HEN one to consider ihe 

Colonial housewife at close range 

he is apt to receive a succession 
of shocks as one discovers how many 
of the things, which we take for grant- 
ed in our daily round, she had to do 
without, or prepare with her own 
hands; and how many things are done 
out of the home today that were part 
of household tasks then. 

Take her equipment for instance— 
no range, no coal until the latter part 
of the Colonial period; no electricity, 
gas, nor even kerosene, for light; no 
clock to tell the time of day; no match 
to light her fire or candle, her table 
was set with wooden or pewter uten- 
sils, and even dishes made from 
gourds. 

Of course, this was in the earliest 
part of the Colonial period. Later 
silver and some china, greatly prized 
and oft mended, found their way to 
the tables of the more fortunate of 
our forebears. Imagine having to 
make one’s own soap and candles; to 
card the wool and spin the flax for 
every article of personal or household 


stops 


use, in this day of “ready-to-wear” 
garments. The bread on our table fre- 
quently comes from the bakers, What 
a trial it would be for our “delicates- 
sen bride” to run a household with only 
the aids her Colonial grandmother had. 


A contemplation of these things 
makes us wonder how she did it all in 
“twenty four hours a day.” 


Shall we take a step “through the 
lcoking glass” into the world she livea 
in, that has come to us with all the 
glamour of tradition, and see how it 
looks at closer range? Let’s spend a 
“week-end’ with the wife of that Re- 
volutionary sire of ours. 

It might be well to arrive on Friday 
evening so as to be on the spot bright 
and early Saturday morning. It will 
indeed be early, when we hear the 
household astir, but scarcely bright, 
for Grandmother Johnson has _ pre- 
ceded the sun in her rising by a good 
two hours unless our visit be made in 
the midst of the summer season. 

Her first duty is to kindle the fire, 
even as you and I, but not in a stove, 


of course. She has only an open fire- 
place you see, And this she must do 
before she can wash her face or hands, 
for all of the water in the house has 
frozen during the night, when the coals 
on the hearth have been carefully 
covered to keep them alive. She rakes 
off the ashes from these coals; lays on 
them shavings and bits of bark and 
when they are burning brightly adds 
small and later, larger sticks. Which 
done she calls the rest of the family. 

If by any mischance no glow remains 
on the hearth one of the boys must 
run to the nearest neighbor, probably 
a mile away, and you may be sure he 
will not loiter on the way back with 
his shovel of coals, carefully covered 
with ashes to keep them “alive.” For 
if they are dead when he reaches hom2 
the whole journey will have to be re- 
peated. Not a desirable prospect for 
even the most willing of boys on a 
zero morning! 

This is considered the “easiest” way. 
If, however, there are no “near” 
neighbors the fire must be rubbed into 
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existence in the way made familiar to 
us by the Indian lore of our childhood, 
Later of course, the great luxury of a 
tinder box was much appreciated by 
those wealthy enough to afford one, 

The fuel used by our hostess is of 
necessity wood. Coal came into use 
much later. The first mines were open- 
ed in Virginia a hundred and fifty 
years ago. 

By this time the family is all down; 
Grandmother’s fire is blazing glorious- 
ly, and now the old white horse, in 
charge of John, the hired man, drags 
in the great back log for the day. 
Which done, he drives the horse on 
thrcugh the kitchen and out by the 
door opposite. 

Already breakfast is steaming on the 
table, Breakfast consists chiefly of a 
huge bowl of “pudding’ made of In- 
dian corn or Turkie wheat. This was 
cooked in an iron kettle hung from the 
crane by trammel or hake — these 
being hooks for attaching kettles to 
the crane; the former made so that it 
can be shortened or lenghtened accord- 
ing to the degree of heat needed. 

Breakfast over, Grandmother John- 
son cleans up the breakfast things, 
using soap of her own making. Nor 


were these women any more enthusias- 
tic about that process than we would 
be. 

The kitchen now being “red up,’ and 
the sun not yet risen, the floor is care- 
fully swept and scrubbed and sanded. 
This is done every day. Though prob- 
ably I am a bit anead of my story here, 
for doubtless this would be done in the 
afternoon when the day’s work is done 
and our Colonial dame sits down to a 
leisurely(?) afternoon of spinning and 
chatting with her guests, 

First, it being Saturday, comes the 
baking. The great brick oven on one 
side of the fireplace is filled with brush 
and light wood. For an hour this fire 
is kept burning brightly. Then the 
coals and ashes are raked out with 
long stick shaped like a shepherd’s 
crook. In the meantime Grandmother 
and Ruth have been busy with Indian 
meal, eggs, butter, and milk. And now 
into the oven go pans of “rye’n’Injun” 
bread; “pan-dowdy” which is an apple 
pudding; and “Injun” pudding. At the 
same time, smaller products are bak- 
ing in the metal Dutch ovens which 
stand on the hearth with the open side 
toward the flames, Still later the big 
oven will be heated again and pies of 
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apple, mince, and squash will be placed 
in it. 

As noon time approaches meat or 
poultry is placed on the “spit” to roast 
for dinner. Little Polly tends this spit 
and turns it frequently, or we shall 
have charred portions in the roast. 

Grandmother Johnson knew it was 
noontime because of the “noon marks” 
on the floor. One of these shows just 
where the sun stops in its travel across 
the kitchen floor; wnen the sun reaches 
this mark it is at its zenith — and it 
is noon. There are several of these 
marks, the one nearest the door is the 
midsummer mark and the one farthest 
from the door tells noon in midwinter. 
Some of her very fortunate neighbors 
have sundials, Naturally these 
“clocks” are all quite useless on a 
cloudy day. 

What are we going to have for din- 
ner to-day? Deermeat pie, plenty of 
corn cake, a fine bowl of pot cheese, 
and a “Washington pie” for dessert. 
This makes a good “company dinner.” 

The afternoon draws to a close and 
“candle lightin” time is here. Our 
candles may be of tallow or of bay- 
berry. The wicks were sometimes 

(Continued on page 97) 


Everything spic and span in the scantily equipped kitchen before Grandmother 
Johnson sits down to her knitting (noice part of the brick oven on the left side 
of the fireplace in which the Saturday morning baking is done.) 


(Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art) 





























On our way up the river 


T surely behooves any one ventur- 
ing to write about a practice house 
famiuus 


with Kipling’s 


to begin 
lines: 
“When ’Omer smote ’is bloomin’ lyre 
land 


He’d heard men sing on and 
sea 
An’ what he thought ’e might require 
"E and took—the same as 








went 
me!’’ 








believe, 
customs 


house, we 
and 


practice 
borrows its methods 
from hither and yon, and _ its sole 
claim to “personality” must come 
from the interweaving of these ideas. 
So here and now we offer our thanks 
to the friends, known and unknown, 
who have contributed to our practice 
house through the spoken word and 
the printed page. aa 

An explanation of the house and its 
system would seem the natural point 
of departure for a discussion of the 
values stressed. In the Fall of 1921, 
Division at 


Any 


the Home Economics 
Michigan State College took 
old eleven-room brick house on cam- 
pus, formerly a faculty home, and 
with the generous aid of alumnae fit- 
ted it out as a practice house to ac- 
commodate a maximum of nine girls 
at a time. Our groups average seven 
or eight senior girls with a term of 
residence unfortunately reduced from 
the original six weeks down to four 
even three in some crowd- 
ed years. The girls sign up in Junior 
year for the period and group in 
which they wish to come; but they do 
not room with special friends after 
they arr've. Ir the main,; Michigan 
State College students are a young, 
middle class group 
rather than cities 


over an 


weeks, or 


homogeneous, 
from 


small towns 





or rural communities, They are 
chiefly of English, Scotch, Dutch and 
German stock; in almost all cases, at 
least second generation Americans. 


The work of the house is organized 
on a seven-job basis, each job lasting 
three or four days. The General 
Manager holds the reins of govern- 
ment in her hands, planning meals, 
doing marketing, supervising all 
work done, and acting as hostess. The 
Cook prepares the meals, aided by the 
Assistant Cook. The Waitress, whose 
duties are self-explanatory, sit at ta- 
ble with the group as a house daugh- 
ter would, and helps with the dishes. 
The Dishwasher is kitchen housekeep- 
er as well; while the rest of the house- 
keeping is divided between two other 
girls, one taking care of the upstairs, 
the other of the downstairs. With 
seven girls in the house, each girl has 
a job all the time; with eight girls, 
one is a “guest’’ after she is General 
Manager, so that she may have a free 
















Practice House Values 


By IRMA H. GROSS 


Director of Practice House, Michigan State College 
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are included without any change of 


menu. Among these casual dinner 
guests are the girls of the group who 
are to be the next residents. 

It is easy to explain our system of 
work; it_is less easy to discuss con- 
cretely the values that we hope come 


from a period of residence in our 
practice house. It is so easy in a 
practice house to stress techniques. 


They are so nice and tangible. The 
director knows, and the girl soon 
knows, whether a bed is well made, 
or whether bread is light or whether 
a meal is served properly. It is much 
harder, because it is more intangible, 
to know whether a girl has grasped 
the three fundamentals of the me- 
chanics of management—money, time 
and labor. Hence those are the me- 
chanical factors which are _ stressed 
more and more as the years go on. 
Again, of the three, money man- 
agement is the most easily grasped— 
in an artificial home group like a prac- 








A group with the symbols of their trade 


time to finish her accounts. With 
nine girls, there is a second free 
period after the duty of cook, which 
is strenuous physically. 


Some special problems done by 
the group as a whole include the re- 
arranging of all the furniture down- 
stairs; and the thorough cleaning of 
a part of the house as an application 
of methods worked out in the weekly 
housewifery laboratory periods which 
accompany the course. The entertain- 
ing is all of an informal character, 
one simple afternoon tea, and one 
“company” dinner for two or three 
faculty guests. We have many casual 
dinner guests, singly, or in two’s, who 





tice house group. We budget our 
money for food very successfully. We 
live on four “levels,” thirty cents, 


forty-five cents, sixty cents, and 
eighty cents per person per day. A 
girl has a leeway of five cents up or 
down, as it is almost impossible to 
strike the exact cent. We have @ 
budget of five dollars for a tea for 
forty people, and ten dollars for the 
aforementioned company dinner. We 
have worked out a simple and satis- 
actory system of keeping accounts 
which with the aid of a cast-off add- 
ing machine, can be handled with a 
minimum of time and energy. 


As to education in the handling of 
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time, we have accomplished less. ex- 
cept that the whole practice house ex- 
perience is such an education. A girl 
normally carries twelve credits be- 
sides practice house, which is a four 
credit course. Aside from the week- 
ly housewifery laboratory which lasts 
the term, nearly all the work of prac- 
tice house is massed in three or four 
veeks. A girl must perforce plan her 
time wisely to ettend all her classes 


















































of or a day when she is cook. The ma- 
ler jority of girls do it. We no longer 
ho stress amount of time spent; it is time 
organization which is important as 
speed is largely a by-product of expe- 
of rience and good methods. If a girl 
one does everything on time. and secures 
_ her required amount of sleep, she has 
pes probably used her time wisely. 
es. The labor factor is emphasized in 
‘he the home management lectures wh'ch 
on precede or parallel practice house, 
le, and in the housewifery laboratories. 
ler There is very little direct supervision 
ch of work by the director for obvious 
le, psychological reasons. A_ girl must 
ed be “fon her own” as much as possible. 
1e- She has a chance, however, to offer 
me any new ideas on labor-saving in the 
1e- semi-weekly conferences. All menu- 
ed planning is done with the labor factor 
definitely in ming. Time planning fre- 
n- quently shows that labor-saving is es- 
i sential to accomplish a task promptly. 
ACc- ; 
Ti 
It has always seemed as though me- 
chanical values, important as they 
te are, were not enough gains from a 
We fcur weeks’ experience in group liv- 
its, ing. There should and must be hu- 
nd Man values. They are, being intangi- 
A ble, much harder to work toward, and 
or harder to realize their accomplish- 
to ment if they have been achieved in any 
8 measure. There are very definite 
for things which we do in the practice 
he house to help create group feeling. 
We One thing we do not do is to enforce 
AS- one evening when everyone must stay 
nts at home and “enjoy” herself. I have 
. never been able to bring myself to try 
; 


that device. But we do seize upon ev- 
ery natural and semi-natural occasion 








when we might want to do things to- 
gether. We never let a birthday slip 
by unmarked, or a holiday. The cai- 
endar is sufficiently filled with holi- 
days so that it does not take much 
grasping to find at least one for each 
group. Spring and Fall we 
like to picnic ‘‘up the riv- 
er,’’ and occasionally a rat- 


tlety-bang Ford lodges 
with us long enough to 


take us out to new picnic 
grounds. 
Certain customs have 


grown up with the house. 
From the very first we 
have had a memory book 
wherein each group re- 
cords its autographs, pic- 
tures, jokes, and, if it has 
one, its name. Our names 
are more expressive than 
beautiful usually, such as 
the ‘“‘Tale Exteaders’”’ who 
always capped each  oth- 
er’s stories; the ‘Social 

Whirlers’’ who had parties galore, the 


’ 


‘““Rejuvenators’” who could construct 


favors out of ancient doughnuts, ete. 
lt is impossible to keep some groups 
from naming themselves; other groups 


have to be cajoled into finding some 


phrase to express their ‘‘personality’ 


and frankly, some never do weld into 





After dinner coffee in tke living room 


enough of an entity to find a group 


name. 


As a culmination of the 
have a reunion breakfast during Com- 
mencement Week. The house presi- 
dents act as a general committee of 
arrangements, the best cook from 
each group comes back to help pre- 
pare the food; we have a separate ta- 
ble for each group, and after break- 
fast, impromptu competit've 
Some years there is a “confessional” 
at which all the mishaps which were 
carefully concealed earlier are 
brought to light! The breakfast is 
talked about and planned for during 
the year. 


year, we 


stunts. 
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Among the intangible values should 
be mentioned the attitude toward the 
Its furnishings are the 
work of the generations of girls who 
have l’ved in it, and lovely new things 


house itself. 


are added yearly from money saved 


% 


The practice tousa in winter dress 


out of the board budget. These new 
things are always selected by commit- 
tees of the girls. In a very real sense 


the house be!ongs to the girls. 


It would be an unfair picture of a 


practice house to close this article 


without mentioning unsolved prob- 
lems which obscure the values discuss- 
ed. Perhaps the most serious unsolv- 
ed mechanical difficulty is the 


As was stated above, the work for a 


labor. 


four credit course is massed into a 
few weeks. The delicate girl, or the 
irregular student with a 


gram, gets very tired from the hours 


heavy pro- 


of physical labor. In some colleges 
another course, such as_ practice 
teaching, dovetails with practice 


house, so that a girl has more time to 
With three groups a 
almost 


devote to each. 
term, dovetailing 
impossible. 


would seem 


From the human .side, the big 
problem is to work out techniques for 
developing social qualities. I rely less 
and less on saying to a girl ‘‘You do 
not have poise,” or “You do not co- 
operate well’’; and try to give concrete 


suggestions for developing the miss- 


ing or weak social qualities. These 
suggestions are offered to the 
eurly conferences and 
development method. 
(though un- 


fortunately a rare one!) to see a girl 


group 
as a whole in 
usually by the 
{t is a great satisfaction 


take hold of some of these sugges- 
tions and watch her personality de- 
velop. The great problem is to assem- 


ble more specific suggestions to pass 
on. 

One of the aids offered to enable a 
girl to check up cn her own strong or 
weak points is the following general 
analysis sheet as worked out by a 
number of students last year: 


(Continued on page 104) 
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Course in Hot Lunch for Rural Schools 
By AGNES BOYINGTON and ALICE MARSH KENDRIGAN 


HIS brief course is of nine weeks’ 
duration, thus it must necessari- 


ly be limited in its accomplish- 
ments, and embrace only essentials. 
The following topics constitute the 
major work of the course: 
1. The bene“ts resulting from serv- 


Rural Normal School, Ashland, Wisconsin 


ing hot lunches in rural schools. 

2. The means of raising necessary 
funds to provide the equipment. 

3. The study of types of utensils 
and stoves to purchase. 

4. Lessons on sanitation and good 
housekeeping necessary for conduct- 


ing hot lunch work. 

5. Recipes for suitable, nutritious 
foods which can be prepared in the 
school room, in the brief noon hours. 

6. The actual buying, cooking, and 
serving of these foods. The adding to 

(Continued on page 104) 


Posters made by siudents of Ashland Rural Normal School 
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S we are probably all thinking about and planning 
some sort of a program for May Day, it seems rather 
fitting to give over our page this month to telling 
something of the results brought about by previous May 
Day campaigns. May 1, 1928 marks the fifth that has been 
dedicated to the cause of Child Health. What this has 
meant to the children cf America is perhaps best explained 
in Katherine Glover’s message which follows. 





May Day Bears Fruit 
By Katherine Glover 


NTO the minds of a preoccupied and rushing people the 

idea of May Day for Child Health dropped five years 

ago as an inspirational medium to focus thought upon whole- 
some childhood on the traditional festival day of spring. 


Of this idea one writer commented at the time: 


“May Day in Europe registers the revolutionary tide of 
the year — sometimes higher, sometimes lower. In our 
American country-sides, May Day often passes unnoticed in 
the serious pageantry of spring; in our cities, beneath the 
surface gayeties of maypoles in the parks and charity fairs 
on the avenues, has more than once run the sombre under- 
current of the processions of the unemployed. 


“This year by a singularly happy stroke of imagination, 
May Day has been dedicated to all the children of America 
and to the effort to give to each of, them that wholeness of 
body and mind which might wipe out the old injustices and 
evils which ache within our social consciousness and mar 
the full miracle of the world re-born. Whether or not this 
really poetic impulse can be made strong enough to transcenti 
the shackles of organization and give effective meaning to 
the old pagan festival, is measure of the strength and tie 
integrity of those of us who give it at least lip service.” 


The impulse to stir a nation of a hundred million people 
to free its children of handicaps and give them health rights 
beyond those hitherto known held in it something so kindling 
to the imagination that it could not well lose its poetic im- 
pulse. 


May Day has survived and has transcended the shackles 
of organization. It still holds within it the very essence 
of poetry. So strong has been the imaginative appeal that 
individuals, groups and whole communities have been 
roused to discontent if they were not definitely moving to- 
wards the hope of perfected childhood which May Day has 
thrown out. Under this stimulus very remarkable results 
have been accomplished. 

In the large, May Day has become a means of permeat- 
ing the whole nation with higher standards of health for 
children, and the hope of wholeness. Specifically, it is help- 
ing to build machinery which reinforces these standards and 
fulfills this hope. Every state in the Union, as well as 
Hawaii, last year had a May Day organization. In thirty- 
five states that organization centered in the State Boards of 
Health, which means that there was official motive power 
back of this “poetic impulse.” 


The machinery which has developed is taking on perma- 
nence, In a number of states and communities May Day 
committees are continuously active throughout the year, 
May Day serving as a point of initiation and climax. 


Leading national organizations have in several instances 
used May Day as a pivot about which they build cam- 
Paigns looking towards the end of freer and happier child- 
hood. Such, for instance, is the Summer Round-Up in- 
augurated by the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
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ers, a campaign to make every first-grader enter school 
physically at par, as an asset instead of a liability. 


The American Federation of Labor has taken May Day 
as a medium through which to inject interest in the health 
of children into its local groups and auxiliaries. So strong 
has its endorsement of May Day become that at its conven- 
tion in Los Angeles in October 1927 the Executive Council 
passed a resolution to urge Congress to set aside May 1st 
as official Child Health Day, and this move was compared 
with Labor’s initiation of legislation for compulsory educa- 
tion and of legislation against child labor. 


Whole states under the May Day stimulus, have focusse/l 
their efforts upon new standards of health achievements for 
children. In Virginia the May Day program centered about 
what was called the “Five-Point Child,” with campaigns in 
schools throughout the state. Seven per cent of the total 
school enrollment received Five-Point certificates. One 
school in the state achieved a rating of 100% Five-Point 
children. 

Another state reported as a result of May Day activity 
16,000 children immunized against diphtheria. 


The District of Columbia announced the inauguration of 
a diphtheria immunization campaign so active that “it wil! 
be carried forward until diphtheria is stamped out in the 
District of Columbia.” 

A southern state reported as definite results of May Day: 

“In one county the Parent-Teacher Associations of each 
community have formed committees to reach every rural 
mother with literature and advice to prepare the pre-school 
child to enter school physically fit. Another county has 
under way a hookworm survey, summer pre-school and baby 
conferences, swimming and life-saving classes***.” 

These results testify to more than “lip service.” May 
Day is bearing fruit. 


ME. Hoover, who, as president of the American Child 

Health Association, has carried over to American 
children his intense interest in the conservation of child life 
aroused by his European experience, several years ago 
framed a Child’s Bill of Rights, which has become the work- 
ing platform of the May Day campaign, (see p. 83) 

Those rights hinge upon seven clearly defined points: 

Preparedness for parenthood . 

Wholesome environment 

Sound nutrition 

Physical examination, correction of defects, protec- 

tion against disease 

Training in health habits and knowledge 

Mental and Emotional Soundness 

Spiritual encouragement. 


Those seven cardinal points stand for seven definite goals, 
If everywhere in this country parenthood — using the term 
in the large sense — should rally around those goals we 
should undoubtedly begin to realize new human assets, which 
would contribute towards the “full miracle of the world re- 
born.” 


The challenge which May Day this year throws out to the 
country is to make the Child’s Bill of Rights a living reality 
in the lives of as many American children as_ possible. 
Thirty-five national organizations are pledged to permanent 
endorsement of May Day objectives. These volunteer groups, 
combined with the official health and educational authorities, 
together with such forces as the American Federation of 
Labor, the Department of Agriculture, and Chambers of Com- 
merce throughout the country make up a powerful vanguard 
which, leading on towards these seven concrete goals, should 
roll up great results under the banner of May Day, 1928. 
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The Packaging of Foodstuffs 


The Modern Package Must Be Capable of Telling Its Own Story 


AE develop- 

ment in pack- 
aging of food- 
stuffs during the 
past twenty-five 
years has_ been 
one of absorbing 
interest. Former- 
ly ninety per cent 
of all grocery 
items were sold 
bulk. Flour and 
sugar in barreis 
— crackers and 
cakes sold by the 
pound — coffee 
and tea in bulk — salt in bags. Pic- 
ture for a moment the grocer of forty 
years ago who scooped up his wares 
from a half-open bin or barrel, wrap- 
ped it in a piece of paper and handed it 
to the customer. If the housewife 
reached home with her parcels intact 
she was indeed fortunate. There was 
no package problem then, at least for 
the dealer. As advertising became 
more effective, and distribution more 
widespread, it was necessary for the 
manufacturer to furnish the dealer 
with more easily handled goods of a 
weight and size that made for easy 
handling and packing. The dealer’s 
cost of doing business ‘had steadily 
risen, which meant that in order to 
make a profit he must have greater 
turnover and give better service to his 
customers. Is it any wonder that he 
welcomed with open arms _ packages 
that helped him make more sales? 
Originally, on account of the very 
meager thought spent upon the selling 
forces applicable to the package, there 
yas little design and color used. The 
manufacturer probably did not ant‘ci- 
pate the tremendous development that 
yas to come. As soon as a few lead- 
ing manufacturers of foodstuffs real- 
ized the importance of a well designed 
package a revolutionary change in all 
the elements of package merchandising: 
took place. Their competitors followed 
with additional improvements. Paper 
board box manufacturers, label prin- 
ters and packaging machine manu- 
facturers commenced to give serious 
thought to this new medium of quicker 
store sales. 


D. B. Hassinger 


In a short space of time the grocery 
store shelves changed from a drab un- 
interesting display to one all aglitter 
with many kinds of colorful food pack- 
ages resplendent in actual reproduc- 
tions of the goods or illustrations of 
uses. Other manufacturers not being 


By D. B. HASSINGER 


Merchandising Expert, New York City 


fe PIToR's NOTE:—We hope that articles of 

the following type will offer teachers many 
suggestions for food study classes along the 
line of individual assignments or class sur 
veys, as well as correlation with art classes, 


etc. 


content with merely reproductions of 
the trade mark and possibly a picture 
of the factory or cannery with a few 
simple statements about the goods, set 
about to make their packages still more 
attractive on the dealers’ shelves. 


M® D. B. HASSINGER, formerly Art 
Director and Merchandising Expert of 
the Robert Ga'r Company, has made an ex- 
| tensive study of package merchandising 
His early achievements concerned the re- 
vising of, or originating, many packages 
that now enjoy national distribution in the 
| grocery and drug field. 


These include such well known packages 
as Wheatsworth, Amer:can Chicle, Beech- 
| nut, Palmolive, None Such Mince Meat, 
| Kl m, Virginia Dare, Spratts, Vicks, Milk- 
bone, Hudnut, Cutex, Colgates, Squibbs, 
| Pompeian, Mercks and many others. 


He has made trade investigations in re- 
tail stores throughout the country gathering | 
information of inestimable value to all 

' manufacturers who sell their product in 
packages. Serving so large a clientile for 
| the past fifteen years has enabled him to 
secure a knowledge of the buying habits of 
the public throughout the United States. 


The modern trend in retail selling has 
convinced manufacturers of the necessity 
| of making the package a silent salesman 
| on the store shelf. 





HIS recalls an instance where 2 

manufacturer was doing a large 
business in a popular brand but whose 
packages were obsolete, competition of 
a more recent date and modern ideas 
having made them so. He did not wish 
to lose consumer good will but at the 
same time realized that in order to 
meet existing conditions and future 
competition that might spring up, he 
must make some radical changes in his 
packages, It was my pleasure to con- 
fer with this company to the end that 
some fifty or sixty items were improved 
without losing the identity of the line. 
The trade mark was changed and in- 
dividual taste appeal and color schemes 
revised, all in harmonious relation, 
Dealers and jobbers were consulted and 
possible purchasers of this product 
were interviewed; with these facts in 
mind it was possible to redesign and 
improve without losing identity, dealer 
or consumer good will. A certain pro- 


poriion of lost sales were expected dur- 
ing the change and the time when the 
advertising could acquaint the consum- 
er with the new line, but the reverse 
happened. Not only were sales increas- 
ed but the public accepted the new 
packages at once. 


Another manufacturer hesitated a 
long time about making a change in his 
packages. The products had been sold 
for twenty years in one type of box 
and can, using one colo. as a dominant 
theme, and he felt that the new pack- 
age would actually incyease sales, but 
did not want the change to appear as 
an imitation and thus confuse the 
consumer, He did make the change, 
however, with a great ‘ileal of success. 
The old packages had carried a cow’s 
picture, poorly drawn and extremely 


_oldfashioned. He kept the same color 


scheme in the new package but modern- 
ized the design and raised the quality 
of the containers. He still used the 
cow but had a painting made by a well- 
known artist in the best approved 
style. Result was that with the new 
package the line gained a fresh and 
valuable appeal to the dealer for dis- 
play. The boxes and cans were so at- 
tractive they wanted to get them onto 
the counter. A special window display 
was designed to introduce the new 
packages and to tie up closely with 
national advertising, He had some 
resistance to overcome, it is true, but 
the new sales which were created sole- 
ly as a result of the new packages, 
more than balanced the loss from the 
change, as a substantial sales increase 
proved. 


N the light of this manufacturer’s' ex- 
perience, the answer to the question 
of lost identity and impaired good will 
lies altogether in the method of handl- 
ing the change. To promote the change 
through advertising and dealer helps 
seems only good sales sense. You can 
meet competition with modern style 
packaging and still hold good will by 
careful consideration of all factors in- 
volved. 


Of course it must be borne in mind 
that there are limits to what can be 
spent on a given unit. A manufacturer 
selling an article priced at one dollar 
will be allowed by his margin of profit 
to use a more expensive package than 
one whose product sells for twenty-five 
cents. Nevertheless, by the use of 
modern engraving and printing pro- 
cesses it is possible to produce attrac- 
tive color effects in two or more colors 
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with less expense than was possible 
fifteen years ago, 


Considering the problem further, it 
must be admitted that modern sales 
method has placed an additional burd- 
en upon the package. In other words 
it must sell itself. 


O survive in the whirl of present 

‘ day store shelf competition it must 
be colorful, attractive and have all vhe 
elements necessary for quick sale. The 
grocer with several thousand individual 
items of merchandise on his shelves has 
neither the time nor the inclination to 
describe the merits of each one. There- 
fore, when a customer enters the store 
and wishes certain information con- 
cerning a product which she needs, the 
package must first attract her atten- 
tion. Second — indicate the use’ to 
which the contents may be put and sell 
itself in these few moments of observa- 
tion and inspection. While many pro- 
ducts that enjoy national distribution 
are backed by advertising intended to 
educate the ultimate consumer, the real 
test appears when the package is dis- 


played, Since the advent of radio, 
movies and other diversions of our 
every day life an increasing responsi- 
bility is being placed upon the package 
to sell itself. The number of products 
have increased tremendously so that to- 
day it is largely a question of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. For the purpose of 
analysis, the word intrinsic is used and 
applies to the number of psychological 
elements involved. 


Consider the following questions }:e- 
fore designing your new packace: 


Is it practical to pack the com- 
modity in a carton? 


What is the expense involved? 

What does the consumer like 
best? 

What shape should your pack- 
age take? The contents many 
times decide this, except in the 
case of bulk products such as 
powders and creams when ithe 
shape can be made to cumply to a 
given design. 

What size shall it be? Con- 
venient as possible, easily handled 
and suitable to case -packing of 
easy proportions. Filling machine 
requirements may alter your size. 
It is wise to consult a package mz- 
chine man before determining the 
size, 








What color sha!l it be? The 
color should be appropriate to aid 
suggestive of the contents. A hot 
color combination such as yellow 
and red is appropriate for p-pper 
and spices. Whereas a cool color 
combination such as light blue or 
light green would be more appro- 
priate for vegetables. 

What shall the design be? It 
should be appropriate and sugges- 
tive of the commodity or its use. 
It should be simple, easi'y rezd, 
dignified and easily recognized. 

What kind of type shall vou 
use? Modern, simple faves are 
more easily read than iavolyed 
scroll effects at all angles that get 
no place. The display type of your 
package should have poster quali- 
ties to be read at a distance of at 
least ten feet. It should contrast 
with the background in order to 
be seen quickly, 

Where shall you put the trade 
mark? Many packages are over- 
balanced by obsolete trade marks 
which the consumer has no inter- 
est in other than a means of iden- 
tification. 

How can you make your pack- 
age individual? The package 
should be made as distinctive as 
possible so that it can be readily 
recognized and recalled. The me- 
mory value of different kinds of 
facts should be given consideration. 
Faces and figures such as The 
Gold Dust Twins are more easily 
remembered than initials or mono- 
grams. Do not imitate competi- 
tors’ packages. 

How can you show relationship? 
When there is a number of items 
in a line it is advantageous to use 
similarity as to color, type and 
general appearance so that one 
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package can help sell the other. 
Vo not make the relat:onship so 
ciose as to cause confusion to the 
consumer and tae dealer. 

How can you make the package 
so that it will be readily remem- 
bered and described? If the house- 
wife should send a child to the 
store, the package should be so 
simple that he could easily de- 
scribe it to the clerk and in a few 
words, 

How will your carton look on the 
shelf? Its color and design should 
invite handling and examination of 
its merits. It should be so design- 
ed as to leave nothing necessary 
to be told by the dealer. If long 
explanations are necessary an in- 
dication on the outside of the 
package that further information 
is enclosed will satisfy the aver- 
age purchaser. 

Why should your package have 
atmosphere? The package should 
be agreeable to look at. There 
should be a harmony and unity of 
all the factors that make for unity, 
shape, color, design and type. 


\ 


om 
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(Reproduced Courtesy “Modern Packaging’) 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


“American Red Cross Text Book on 
Food and Nutrition.’’ By Ruth Wheel- 
er in Collaboration with Helen Wheel- 
er. Published for the American Red 
Cross by P. Blakiston’s Son and Co., 
1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

“Present Trends in Home Sewing.” 
By Ruth O’Brien. Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 4. United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
BD. °C: 

“Definitions and Standards for Food 
Products.”’ United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

(Continued on page 102) 





The College Tea Room 


An Account of What the Home Economics 
Classes Accomplished in One Year 


By DOROTHY E. WRIGHT 


Professor of Home Economics, 


ILL students eat only “hot dogs” 

and drink only coca cola in the 

college tea room? This was one 
of the many problems which confront- 
ed us as home economics classes when 
we took over the college tea room last 
September. For three years it had 
been run by students who were already 
carrying heavy programs. Last year 
a man from town, who has a small 
store, had rented the college tea room 
and run it, as he said, “to give the 
girls what they want.” And, in his 
opinion, that consisted of hot dogs, 
coca cola and other drinks, dill pickles, 
penny and_ five-cent candies, some- 
times fruit (usually bananas), baker’s 
pies and coffee. He made his largest 
profit on the “hot dogs” and coca cola. 
On some days he sold as much as 10 
pounds of the former and 2 to 3 cases 
of the latter. 


ASKED him one day why he did 

not have homemade cakes and 
cookies. He answered: “The girls al- 
ways get boxes from home. Those 
things will not sell!’ I could not, how- 
ever, conceive of 400 students, con- 
stantly receiving boxes from home. 
Moreover, since this is a teacher’s col- 
lege, we have many. training school 
children from the first- grade through 
the high school, who come in from the 
country and bring their lunches, or 
buy them at the tea room. I talked 
one day with the woman who worked 
at the tea room from 8 a. m. to 5 p, m. 
each day. My question was, “What 
do the first-graders buy for lunch?” 
She answered, “Sometimes we sell soup 
on cold days, but otherwise ‘hot doz” 
sandwiches, coca cola and penny can- 
dy largely. We hand it over the counter 
to them and they eat it in their hands, 
often standing.” The college giris 
bought the same things and ice cream 
and dill pickles. 


The tea room proper had not been 
painted for two years; it had no shades 
at the windows; and the faded curtains 
which had one time been blue and 
white checked gingham had been dyed 
a darker streaked blue, and were care- 
lessly hung. The kitchen had not been 
painted for three years. It was in the 
basement and pipes ran through it 
close to the ceiling, A floor drain was 
open. Rats and roaches were pre- 
valent. 


State Teachers College, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


HE Adminis- 

tration feels 
that the student 
Management is 
most unsatisfac- 
tory, and _ that 
the concession idea is not to its best 
advantage from a health standpoint. 
Therefore they have put the tea room 
into the hands of the home economics 
department as they realize that that 
is the logical place for it to be. 


Before classes began this fall the 
college had the tea room proper paint- 
ed in a buff color, and the tables and 
chairs the same with brown varnished 
tops and seats. The sophomore foods 
class made a study of the furnishings. 
Since the room was slightly dark the 
students planned orange _ curtains, 
orange electric light shades, and little 
orange vases for each table, They 
selected, made, and hung the curtains 
at windows and doors, one of the latter 
of which leads to the work room of the 
carpenter and electrician. They covld 
not get the orange electric light shades 
and so purchased white frosted ones at 
the 5 and 10 cent store and painted 
the insides with orange paint; the same 
thing was done with mustard jars for 
table vases. They bought some wall 
vases also at the 5 and 10 cent stove, 
in which they put wandering jew. Then 
window shades were put up, tne fur- 
niture rearranged and our tea room 
looked “adorable,” as the girls en- 
thusiastically declared — “so muci 
better than ever before that we love to 
come down here for recreation an: 
pleasure.” Later they added “and for 
the good things to eat.” 


We could not get the kitchen paint- 
ed until Christmas, but at least we did 
make a raid on the rats and roaches, 
and after a short time were totally rid 
of them. The drain, too, was closed 
up, The only added equipment for the 
kitchen, aside from towels, was an 
electric milk shaker, which has well 
paid for itself. After Christmas the 
same class of girls put fresh paper on 
the shelves, new oilcloth on the tables, 
and rearranged the entire kitchen, re- 
moving the old worthless stove (we 
had had two before) and generall: 
making it easier and more efficient fo 
work in. 
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Tea Room, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Virginia 


(THE tea room is open from 8:15 a. m. 

to 4:15 p. m, and from 9:00 p. m. 
to 10:00 p. m., the training school 
children using it largely from 11:45 
a. m. to 1:30 p. m, 


Since fall, too, the class has concen- 
trated on the food problem. We did 
not think it wise to do away with the 
hot dogs and coca cola entirely, but 
decided to have them only three nights 
a week, in order to protect the health 
of the students and particularly of the 
training school children. The latter, of 
course, are not there at night. Natur- 
ally at first we had many demands for 
these things and it was something of 
a problem to find substitutes which 
appealed to the students, We found 
that during tomato season, fresh to- 
mato sandwiches were the most popu- 
lar. In the winter, pimiento cheese 
sandwiches, which we make ourselves, 
were much in demand, closely followed 
by peanut butter, marmalade, raisin 
or date and nut, minced ham and olive. 
Drinks and boxed crackers are much in 
demand. After a few weeks of: “What 
no hot dogs or coca cola! Gee!” we 
seldom had a request for such except 
on the regular nights, namely, Tues- 
days, Thursdays and Saturdays. 


‘HE next big problem was to get the 

training school children to eat the 
proper food. By suggestion on our 
part the children have gradually come 
to the point where they ask for soup, 
graham crackers and custard. One 
little underweight eight-year-old girl 
asked for a “hot dog, coca cola, penny 
candy” lunch the first day, Not able 
to get that she took a bottle of ginger 
ale. She made a terrible face over it, 
so we suggested milk. The next day 
she took a grape drink and chocolate 
snaps, the third and fourth the same, 
the fifth a grape drink and graham 
crackers, and now hot soup. and 
graham crackers regularly. We had 
many such cases. 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Administering Food and Drug Laws from the Stand- 
point of Public Health’ 


By WALTER S. FRISBIE, Ph. B. 


Chemist in Charge of Cooperation, Food, Drug and Insecticide Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


HAT the purity and wholesome- 
T ness of our food supply and the 
integrity and potency of such 
drugs as are used for therapeutic pur- 
poses and in preventive medicine have 
a profound bearing on the health of 
the public may be regarded as accept- 
ed facts. There are also strong ar- 
guments for the position that food 
and drug legislation, as represented 
by the Federal Food and Drugs Act 
and most state laws has a preponder- 
ately economic aspect. These laws am 
to secure freedom from adulteration 
whether of a character injurious to 
health or not, and require truthfulness 
in labeling. The question for consid- 
eration then is—How shall such laws 
be most effectively administered in 
the interest of public health? 


First, it will be interesting to note 
the development of food and drug 
legislation. Charles Wesley Dunn, in 
an address on “The History of the 
United States Food and Drug Law” 
states that the first food legislation 
in England dates back to 1215 and 
was found in the Magna Charta itself, 
and relates to weights and measures 
exclusively. It was not until six hun- 
dred years later in that country that 
the first law regulating the adultera- 
tion of all foods was passed, subse- 
quently amended to include drugs. 
The present English food law, The 
Sale of Food ani Drugs Act, was pass- 
ed in 1875 and this broad statute has 
been amended in recent years grant- 
ing power to the Ministry of Health to 
make regulations necessary to the 
protection of the public health. 
Among these recent regulations may 
be mentioned interdictions against 
the use of boric acid as a preservative 
and restricting the amounts of sul- 
phur dioxide which may be added to 
food. In this country, the first colon- 
ial and state exactments were of an 
economic character and the first com- 
prehensive Federal law on this sub- 
ject was the Federal Food and Drugs 
Act of June 30, 1906. This was ante- 
dated by similar legislation in a num- 
ber of the States’ but the great influx 
of food laws dates from the year 1907 
at which time thirty-nine states had 
enacted a food and drug law which in 
most cases was modeled along the 
lines of the Federal act. 


“Paper presented at Food and Drugs Section, 
American Public Health Association. 


THE assignment of these various laws 
by Congress and by the State leg- 
islatures would indicate that the 
health features of the act were not re- 
garded as predominant. The food and 
drugs act was assigned to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture owing to the fact 
that it had established contacts with 
agrarian interests and that the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry had not only devel- 
oped an extensive fund of information 
regarding the production and manu- 
facture of food supplies but was ac- 
quainted with those practices on the 
part of manufacturers which led to 
the sophistication and misbranding of 
foods. This bureau also had already 
established laboratories in which the 
analytical work could be done. 


law which bears a _ pro- 
nounced relation to public health is 
the Federal Meat Inspection Act 
which was passed at the same time as 
the Federal Food and Drugs Act, and 
in spite of its definite health aspect the 
enforcement was assigned to the De- 
partment of Agriculture owing to the 
fact that it had already established 
contacts with the industry of meat 
production and had available machin- 
ery and personnel to carry into effect 
the provisions of the act. 


Another 


In 1907, thirteen out of thirty-nine 
state laws were assigned for enforce- 
ment to departments of health, a sit- 
uation which has not materially 
changed at the present time when we 
find that forty-seven states have en- 
acted more or less comprehensive 
food laws, seventeen of which are en- 
forced in departments or boards of 
health. 


Now, let us see if the views of the 

lawmakers in their assignment of 
legislation have found 
support in the records of administra- 


this type of 


tion. <A study of the Federal Food 
and Drugs Act discloses the fact that 
out of six specific injunctions against 
adulteration in the case of food, only 
two may be said directly to concern 
the health of the consumer. One re- 
lates to the addition of poisonous or 
deleterious substances to food and the 
other to the sale or distribution of 
feod which by debasing its nutritional 
quality may indirectly affect the 
health of the consumer. The instances 
where food may result in direct tn- 
jury to health may roughly be divided 
into three classes: First, those foods 
which may contain a poisonous or de- 


ingredient, such, for exam- 
ple, as harmful quantities of the 
known poisonous metals: second, 
those cases in which the food may be 
infected with pathogenic organisms 
transmissible to the human being, as 
for example, the milk-borne epidem- 
ics of typhoid fever; and, third, those 
cases of direct food poisoning where 
the development of toxins has pro- 
ceeded to the point where the food be- 
comes highly as exempli- 
At the time 


leterious 


poisonous, 
fied in cases of botulism. 
the law became effective it was not 
unusual to encounter certain poison- 
ous preservatives, such as formalde- 
hyde in milk, salicylic acid in bever- 
ages, boric acid in many varieties of 
prepared food, and the indiscriminate 
employment of coal tar and other 
dyes, many of which were of a pols- 
onous” character, Subsequently it 
was found that certain manufacturing 
methods resulted in the contamination 
of food with such substances as ar- 
senic, lead, zinc and copper. The 
most recent development under this 
heading is the attempt on the part of 
the department to eliminate from the 
market those fruits and vegetables 
bearing excessive residues of insecti- 
cidal sprays containing compounds of 
lead and arsenic. This is not only a 
health program but one of major eco- 
nomic importance since the spraying 
of many of our fruit and vegetable 
crops is necessary in order to counter- 
act the excessive insect depredation. 
In its campaign the+department hag 
profited by the cooperation on the 
part of the Public Health Service in 
supplying advice and counsel on the 
health phase of the problem. Und 

the second heading, that is, the in- 
fection of food, there have come rela- 
tively few cases for administrative 
action. Milk and other food-borne 
epidemics are usually local in charac- 
ter and in the majority of cases in- 
volve a food supply which is strictly 
not within the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral law, For the same reason there 
have been relatively few actions in 
eases of food poisoning of the para- 
typhoid-enteriditis type owing to the 
fact that this is also of a local char- 
acter in that such cases frequently re- 
sult from the mishandling of food 
after it has been removed from the 
can or after preparation in the house- 
hold or the loca: public eating places. 
In at least one instance the Depart- 
ment was able to take effective ac- 
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tion and this was in the case of the re- 
cent typhoid epidemic in Montreal, by 
the issuance of an embargo against 
Canadian milk from the affected re- 
gion, the authority for which is con- 
tained in the section of the act de-~- 
voted to imports. Under the third 
heading, the formation of toxins in 
food, the attention of the department 
has been chiefly concerned with out- 
breaks of botulism which have occur- 
red in this country both from com- 
mercial and from home-canned foods. 
It has, through its laboratories, de- 
monstrated the presence of this toxin 
in certain instances and through its 
agents and the dissemination of this 
information to cooperating state and 
city food officials removed from the 
market all material of a suspected 
batch. So far as the provisions of the 
law with respect to drugs are con- 
cerned, the Department has been ac- 
tive in the interest of the health of 
the public, at least indirectly, in na- 
tion-wide surveys with respect to the 
potency and conformity to declared 
standards of certain drugs essential 
for treatment in critical cases, and by 
the gradual elimination of false and 
fraudulent claims on patent medi- 
cines and nostrums. 


N analysis of several hundred cases 
taken at random from those re- 
ported by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in the enforcement of the Federal 
Food and Drugs Act for the past 
twenty years shows that about 25 per 
cent of these involved one or both 
sections of the act which directly con- 
cern the health of the consumer, On 
carefully scrutinizing these cases, 
however, it is found that in the ma- 
jority of instances in which the charge 
was “filthy, decomposed and putrid 
animal or vegetable- substance’’ the 
decomposition was of such character 
as could hardly be proved to be di- 
rectly injurious to health. A sum- 
mary of the twenty years of activity, 
therefore, indicates that the health 
factor so far as the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act is concerned has directly 
been involved in a_ relatively small 
percentage of cases. 

A similar resume of the activities in 
the enforcement of State food and 
drug laws can not with equal facility 
be made owing to the fact that many 
of these acts are more. specific in 
their injunctions and often include 
provisions which relate to sanitaton 
of food premises and the manufacture 
of food, public health factors not in- 
cluded in the Federal law. A number 
of the states have enacted separate 
and comprehensive measures to regu- 
late the sanitary production, sale and 
distribution of food. The general 
food laws have been further widened 
in their scope by the passage of spe- 
cial legislation such as that requiring 
the pasteurization of milk, the tuber- 
culin testing of dairy herds, and the 


medical examination of good handlers, 
all of which functions have no coun- 
terpart in the Federal Food and Drugs 
Act. Such state laws, therefore, may 
be regarded as embodying more fully 
those provisions which are of public 
health import. 


URELY local statutes such as rep- 

resented by municipal ordinances 
are in a somewhat different category. 
Very few of the cities in this country 
have passed comprehensive food and 
drug acts comparable to those of the 
Federal and State governments. Lo- 
cal ordinances are of a _ character 
which more directly concerns the 
health of the consuming public and 
are represented by the milk ordin- 
ances, those requiring the pasteuriza- 
tion of the supply, the grading of milk 
and the provisions for a supply from 
tuberculin-free dairy herds. Meat in- 
spection ordinances and laws requir- 
ing the medical examination of food 
handlers and the examination and li- 
censing of food establishments are 
also commonly met with in city health 
work. Owing to the widely varying 
character of these ordinances and the 
inclusion of some laws which have 
more or less remote connection with 
public health it is difficult to evalu- 
ate their relative importance to a 


well rounded public health program. 


In a paper on “The Relative Value 
of Public Health Procedures’? pub- 
lished in 1917, Chapin’? gives food 
adulteration a value of 0, food sanita- 
tion a value of 10, milk adulteration 
a value of 3, and milk sanitation a 
value of 17, out of a total of 1000 (or 
3 per cent of all health activities). 
If we may accept this as representing 
the value of food inspection in the 
eyes of the health official ten years 
ago and compare it with the preseat 
status accorded this activity in the 
appraisal Form’ prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Municipal Health Depart- 
ment Practice, it will be found that 
there has been an increased recogni- 
tion of the value of food inspection to 
public health. The Appraisal Form 
assigns a value of 140 points out of 
10009 to food inspection including lab- 
oratory work and supervision of the 
local water supply. If the latter be 
deducted, the resultant figure is 100 
points, or 10 per cent of health de- 
partment activities. It is interesting 
to note that in the Appraisal Form 
food inspection is restricted to the 
control of the milk supply, the exam- 
ination of food handlers and the in- 
spection and licensing of food estab- 
lishments, while it is silent with re- 
spect to the inspection and examina- 
ton of drugs, medicines, obviously, an 
important factor in any health pro- 
gram. 


The value of the supervision of the 
milk supply can hardly be over-esti- 
mated. 
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N a recent publication, Armstrong 

and Parran of the U. S. Public 
Health Service have recorded 791 
milk borne outbreaks occurring in this 
country from 1881 to the present 
year. Four hundred and seventy-nine 
of these represent typhoid fever in 
which milk was the medium of infec- 
tion in 444 cases. ice cream in 32, but- 
tur in 2, end cheese in 1. Milk was 
also responsible for outbreaks of 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, septic sore 
throat, paratyphoid, diarrhea and dys- 
entery. Since these were caused by 
unpasteurized or improperly pasteur- 
ized milk or milk infected subsequent 
to pastenrization, the importance of 
milk control as a factor in public 
health unquestionably takes first 
rank. The inspection of milk supplies 
and the rigid supervision of pasteur- 
izing equipment are essentially health 
department functions. The medical 
examination of food handlers and the 
inspection of food establishments, 
particularly the former, are properly 
assigned to city health departments 
although the inspection and licensing 
of food manufacturing establishments 
may well be controlled by the state 
government owing to the location 
many times of food factories and es- 
tablishments, cutside of municipal 
limits and not within the jurisdiction 
of local departments. 


ROM the foregoing it may be ac- 

cepted that the enforcement of the 
food and drugs law, at least those of 
a general or non-specific character, is 
not essentially a health department 
function. J. W. Kerr® of the U. S. 
Public Health Service states: “In the 
broad sense any law or measure hav- 
ing for its object the promotion of 
prosperity and the general welfare 
has a bearing on health. As exam- 
pies may be mentioned the compila- 
tion of the decennial census and the 
control of the purity of foods and 
drugs. But both are essentially eco- 
nomic measures.” On the other hand 
Tobey’ in his work on the National 
xovernment and Public Health has 
designated the Bureau of Chemistry 
and the Bureau of Animal Industry as 
government agencies in which public 
health activities constitute the major 
work and primary purpose, and they 
are placed in the same group with the 
U. S. Public Health Service, although 
this author further recognizes the 
fact that the food and drug regulation 
which was intended for the preven- 
tion of fraud is perhaps more in evi- 
dence in the operation of the law than 
the public health objective. The par- 
ticular department in which these 
laws of a general character are as- 
signed is perhaps not so important 
provided the statute be sufficiently 
broad to include all articles of food 
and drugs, that there be an adequate 
appropriation for its enforcement and 
last but not least that its administra- 
tion be in the hands of an efficient and 
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conscientious personnel. In any event, 
whether these laws are assigned to a 
health department, to a department of 
agriculture, or to an independent 
board or commission, they should be 
entrusted to those who are trained 
food and drug officials, who have ac- 
quired a wide experience and knowl- 
edge of the difficulties surrounding 
the inspection of food and drug es- 
tablishments, of the technical exam- 
ination of samples, an appreciation of 
the legal problems in the interpreta- 
tion of the act and a broad adminis- 
trative vision, including an_ intelli- 
gent recognition of the significance 
of certain phases of food and drug 
control and their influences on public 
health. It is manifestly unreasonable 
to expect that a busy health officer 
occupied with ¢he vital matters affect- 
ing his state or community can be 
much concerned with the technicali- 
ties in labeling of some otherwise un- 
objectionable product, or on the other 
hand to expect that an official with- 
out competent training will quickly 
appraise the significance to the public 
health of certain conditions revealed 
by inspection or analysis. 


THE special laws or ordinances in- 

volving food and drugs, to which 
reference has already been made, are 
unquestionably within the domain of 
the local health departments. How 
then shall these laws be administer- 
ed and what activities should chiefly 
concern these officials in the interest 
of public health? The control of the 
milk supply is paramount and a rigid 
inspection of the meat supply is easily 
second in importance. These inspec- 
tions should properly include ante- 
and post-mortem examination of ani- 
mals which are slaughtered locally 
and the competent inspection of abat- 
toirs, markets, and all places where 
fresh meat is sold or distributed. 
There should be a close inspection of 
public eating places all of which 
should be licensed either by the state 
or the municipality. The routine ex- 
amination of food handlers is highly 
desirable if sufficient funds and per- 
sonnel are obtainable; in any event, 
there should be a provision made for 
such examination in times of epidem- 
ics or where there is reason to believe 
typhoid carriers or other dangerous 
individuals may find employment in 
food emporiums. Sanitary inspection 
of food premises should have a place 
in this program and strict attention 
should be paid to the character of the 
stocks, particularly those which are 
old and of questionable purity. The 
prevention of the sale to children of 
dirty and filthy candy and of bever- 
ages bottled under insanitary condi- 
tions is also an important activity. 
More attention than is given at the 
present time should be paid to the 
Sale of sub-standard and misbranded 


drug preparations. Enforcement of 
the drug provisions of state and city 
laws has not kept pace with the activ- 
ities in respect to the food supply ex- 
cept in a few instances, possibly in 
the belief that the Federal Govern- 
ment is more properly equipped to 
cope with this situation. It must be 
recognized, however, that there are 
preparations manufactured and dis- 
tributed which are beyond the juris- 
ciction of the Federal law. To sup- 
plement all of these activities there 
should be inaugurated some system 
of publicity. This obviously should 
not and need not react unfavorably in 
cases of individuals, but at least the 
public should be given some index as 
to the relative security and freedom 
from adulteration of the food supply 
of their community. Another type of 
publicity would be the education of 
the public as to the proper methods of 
handling perishable food _ supplies 
yoth in the public eating places and in 
the home. Ignorance of this sort has 
been responsible in the past for some 
deaths from food poisoning and un- 
questionably for many cases of illness 
which with intelligence could have 
been prevented. 


Froop and drug laws of any type or 


character can not be administered 
to the best interest of the public with- 
out effective cooperation on the part 
of the enforcing officials. When the 
outbreak of typhoid attributed to 
oysters occurred in Chicago in 1925, 
Congress assigned to the Public 
Health Service an appropriation to 
take charge of a program of sanita- 
tion in the shellfish industry, an ac- 
tivity formerly exercised by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, but it was 
believed that with the force of epido- 
mologists and other medical experts 
and sanitary engineers in the employ 
of the Public Health Service this 
phase of the law could be most effec- 
tively prosecuted by that branch of 
the Government. It should be noted 
that the penalty for the shipment of 
dangerous or contaminated shellfish 
is still the one provided by the Fed- 
eral Food and Drugs Act, the enforce- 
ment of which rests in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, working in har- 
monious cooperation with the Public 
Health Service. More recently when 
the typhoid fever situation in Mon- 
treal came to the attention of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, an appeal 
was made to the Public Health Service 
to secure complete information to de- 
termine whether the facts would war- 
rant imposing an embargo against 
milk emanating from the affected re- 
gions and imported into the United 
States. The Public Health Service im- 
mediately responded and as a result 
of its advice an embargo was placed 
against such Canadian milk as was 
liable to carry typhoid infection. Sim- 
ilar cooperation has been repeatedly 
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demonstrated between the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the vari- 
ous state and city governments which 
have the enforcement of health, food 
and drug laws, and there are many 
instances of close coordination be- 
tween the state officials and city and 
country officials for enforcing similar 
laws with respect to food and drugs. 
This cooperation can and should be 
extended. If food and drug laws are 
not assigned to health departments it 
ought to be possible to secure the co- 
operation of these officials in times 
when the public faces a grave danger 
from the character of food supplies, 
and such independent organization in 
which legislation of this character has 
been vested should lose no opportun- 
ity to bespeak the advice and counsel 
of those competent on health matters. 

In conclusion, it must be borne in 
mind that the relation of the so-called 
health provisions of food and drug 
laws to those of economic aspects by 
no means reflects the comparative im- 
portance of these same provisions to 
the welfare of the public, and, there- 
fore, the relation of food and drug 
laws of even the brceadest or most gen- 
eral type can not be ignored in any 
comprehensive program of _ public 
health work. 
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Homemaking in Colonia] Days 
(Continued from page 87) 


made of milkweed down. For large 
gatherings torches of pine pitch or 
candle wood are used to supplement 
the candle light, but these are smoky 
and dirty for they give off a black 
greasy drip, 

Washington Irving gives us a vivid 
account of a typical country tea table 
in his Legend of Sleepy Hollow — 

“Fain would I pause to dwell upon 
the world of charms that burst upon 
the enraptured gaze of my hero, as he 
entered the state parlor of Van Tas- 
sels’ mansion. Not those of the bevy 
of buxom lasses, with their luxurious 
display of red and white; but the ample 
charms of a genuine Dutch country 
tea-table, in the sumptuous time of 
autumn. Such heaped-up platters of 
cakes of various and almost indescrib- 
able kinds, known to experienced Dutch 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Studies on Bottled Cocoa Beverages—Part III 


Composition of Dried Milk and Dried Skim Milk and Efficiency of Heat Treatment 


By W. R. TURNER and J. B. WILSON with J. W. SALE 


INTRODUCTION 


N Parts I and II of these studies’, 
I suitable methods for the deter- 

mination of hydrogen peroxide 
in cocoa-milk beverages were de- 
scribed, and the rate of decomposi- 
tion of hydrogen peroxide and the 
efficiency of this chemical when 
used as a preservative of cocoa- 
milk beverages, were determined. 
The present article contains  in- 
formation on the suitability of com- 
mercial samples of dried milk and 
dried skim milk for use in the manu- 
facture of cocoa-milk and cocoa-skim- 
milk beverages and gives the results 
of experiments on heat treatment of 
sirups and beverages. 


With a view to determining 
whether or not the composition of the 
dried milk used by bottlers might 
have a decided influence on the char- 
acter, especially the keeping quality, 
of the finished beverages, 38 samples 
of commercial milk products, consist- 
ing of 6 samples of dried whole milk, 
31 samples of dried skim milk, and 1 
sample of dried malted milk, were 
subjected to bacteriological and 
chemical analysis. 


AL samples, regardless of the pro- 

cess of manufacture, were found 
to contain spore-forming bacteria and 
other forms of bacteria and all but 
nine of them contained yeasts. Al- 
though, as pointed out in Part II, the 
spoilage of most commercial samples 
of ordinary bottled carbonated bev- 
erages is due to yeasts, these organ- 
isms cannot be regarded as much 
more objectionable than spore-form- 
ing bacteria, in cocoa-milk beverages, 
as they are much less resistant to heat 
than are spore-forming bacteria, 
which also are capable of rendering 
cocoa-milk beverages unfit for con- 
sumption. The numbers of spore- 
forming bacteria found in the sam- 
ples of dried milk and skim milk va- 
ried from 20 to 33,000 per gram. The 
two brands of cocoa used in this in- 
vestigation were also found to con- 
tain spore-forming bacteria, the num- 
bers being 10,700 and 17,000 per 
gram. The important fact disclosed 
by these data is that sterilization ra- 
ther than pasteurization will be re- 
quired to keep cocoa-milk and cocoa- 
skim-milk beverages from spoiling, as 
the temperatures employed in pasteur- 
izing (about 145° F.) are not suffi- 
ciently high to kill all spore-forming 
bacteria. This conclusion is confirm- 


Table 1 — Composition of Dried 
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Milk and Skim Milk Powders 

Dried, whole milk 
99.3 Spray 
99.8 Spray 
98.4 Spray 
97.9 Special process 
62.3 Roller 
74.7 Roller 

Dried skim milk 
99.8 ++ Spray 
99.7 + . 
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Determined as in “Methods of Analysis AOAC” 1925. p. 275. 


By method of Lampitt and H 


ughes, Analyst 49, 176 (1924) 


Peroxide and aldehyde reductase were also tested for but none found 
in any of the samples. Determined as in Food Inspection and 


Analysis by Leach, 1920, p. 
(4) As reported by the manufact 
ed by the heat treatment experiments 
described below. As previously in- 
dicated, the object in making the bac- 
teriological analyses was to determine 
the causes of spoilage of cocoa-milk 
and cocoa-skim-milk beverages rather 
than the suitability of the dried milk 
and skim milk and other ingredients, 
from a health standpoint. It would 
no doubt require an extended investi- 
gation to determine the significance 
of the bacteriological data from a 
health standpoint, and such an inves- 
tigation would be beyond the scope of 
this paper. 


110. 
urers. 


The results of the chemical analy- 
sis are set forth in Table I. 
T is important from a_ bottler’s 
standpoint that the milk powder 
which he uses be as soluble as possi- 
ble. Otherwise, the insoluble milk 
constituents will settle out in layers 
with the cocoa and give the beverage 
a very objectionable appearance, The 
1) Contribution from Food Control Labora- 


tory, Food, Drug and Insecticide Administra- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


2) Part I, This Journal, July, 1927, Part II, 
This Journal, October, 1927. 
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data in Table I show that the solubil- 
ity of the milk products made by the 
drum and roller processes (samples 
F. C. 202-2-B and F. C. 230-31-32-33- 
34-B) is very low, whereas the solu- 
bility of products made by the spray, 
chain, roller vacuum, drum vacuum, 
and special processes is very high. 


The presence or absence of perox- 
idase in the milk powder is immate- 
rial if the finished beverages are sub- 
jected to vigorous heat treatment, as 
peroxidase is destroyed at about 176° 
F. The samples appear to be almost 
equally desirable as far as the con- 
tents of moisture, acid, ash, and pro- 
tein are concerned. The samples of 
dried whole milk are, of course, high 
in fat, while all of the samples of 
dried skimmed milk have a fat con- 
tent less than 1.6 per cent. 


qT" is a matter of vital interest to the 

bottler that all or nearly all, of the 
eceoa-milk beverages which he man- 
ufactures shall keep without spoiling 
until distributed and consumed. Sev- 
eral series of tests were therefore 
conducted with a view to determin- 
ing whether or not cocoa-milk and 
eccoa skim milk beverages could be 
subjected to effective heat treatment 
without material injury to odor, fla- 
vor, and appearance. 


Both ‘‘still’? and carbonated bever+ 
ages were manufactured. Some were 
made with dried whole milk, others 
with dried skim milk, and still oth- 
ers with fresh milk, the proportion of 
milk to cocoa being varied. In some 
cases the flavoring sirups containing 
the cocoa and milk and the cocoa and 
skim milk were subjected to heat 
treatment and in others the finished 
beverages were heated and in still 
other cases both sirups and beverages 
were subjected to heat. The temper- 
atures employed were 145°, 150°, 
155°, 212° and 245° F., and the time 
of exposure to heat was % hour, ex- 
clusive of the time needed to bring 
the beverages to the required temper- 
atures. The finished beverages were 
stored both at room temperature and 
at 98.6° F. Organoleptic examina- 
tions were made of the stored bever- 
ages at frequent intervals over a 
period of four months. 


It would require too much space to 
give in detail all of the results ob- 
tained. It is believed that the fol- 
lowing summary will serve every pur- 
pose, 


Series X to XIII 


Series X.—Flavoring sirups were 
prepared without heat. The bottled 
beverages were heated at 145°, 150°, 
and 155° F. for % hour. These bev- 
erages spoiled in from 1 to 4 days. 


Series XI.—The flavoring sirups 
were canned and heated in an auto- 


clave at 243° for % hour. These si- 
rups are in good condition at the 
present time, which is more than 
nine months since they were manu- 
factured, The bottled beverages 
made from these sterilized sirups 
were heated at 145°, 150°, and 155° 
F. for % hour. These beverages 
spoiled in from 3 to 7 days. A set of 
beverages was manufactured using 
sterilized sirup, sterilized bottles, 
and sterilized caps. The bottles were 
filled and capped with a view to avoid- 
ing contamination as much as possi- 
ble. The bottled beverages were not 
heated. Some of these beverages 
spoiled in three days. 

Series XII.—-Flavoring sirups were 
prepared without heat. Bottled bever- 
ages were heated at 212° for % hr. 
Some of them were marketable con- 
dition after storage for one week at 
98.6° F. and after storage for two 
weeks at room temperature. However, 
a considerable proportion of them 
spoiled under these conditions. 

Series XIII.—The flavoring sirups 
were prepared without heat. The 
“still’’ and carbonated bottled bever- 
ages were heated in an autoclave at 
245° F. for % hour. Part were 
stored at 98.6° F. and part at room 
temperature. All of them are in good 
condition at the present time, which 
is more than four months since they 
were manufactured. 


Effect of Varying the Ingredients 
(Series X to XITIT) 

At the lower temperatures, carbon 
dioxide had so deleterious effect. 
At higher temperatures (212° and 
245° F.), and with a large quantity 
of dried whole milk and dried skim 
milk (12 grams per 6% fl. oz. bottle), 
carbon dioxide caused a precipitation 
of milk proteins, which gave the bev- 
erages an objectionable appearance. 

Beverages made with cocoa and 
dried whole milk powder had a 
smoother, richer flavor, and  con- 
tained much less visible fat than 
those made with cocoa and skim milk 
powder. When the proportion of 
dried whole milk was increased from 
3 grams to 6 and 12 grams per 6% 
fluid ounce bottle, the beverages had 
a smoother and richer flavor. 

When fresh milk was used in place 
of drie: whole milk, the beverages 
developed a_ slight aromatic flavor 
after storage at 98.6° F. for three 
weeks. This flavor, which was prob- 
ably due to chemical changes in the 
milk fat, was not unpleasant. Even 
after six weeks storage, no such fla- 
vor could be detected in the beverages 
made with dried whole milk. 


Conclusions 
NOT all commercial dried milk is 
suitable for use by bottlers, as 
some of it contains large proportions 
of insoluble matter. 
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The 388 samples of dried milk 
products and the two samples of co- 
coa tested contained large numbers 
of microorganisms, many of which 
were very resistant to heat. 


The experiments show conclusively 
that flavoring sirups and beverages 
containing cocoa and milk or cocoa 
and skim milk can be kept indefinite- 
ly without spoilage and without in- 
jury to appearance, odor and flavor, 
by heating them in closed containers 
for % hour at 245° F, 


Sally Lucas Jean, Health 
Educator 
(Continued from page 84) 


study health education and carried 
back to their country methods and 
principles to be adapted to their local- 
ized problems. American educators 
later assisted in developing what is 
now considered the best health teach- 
ing program in Europe, 


HEN the Governor of the Panama 

Canal Zone requested Miss Jean to 
make a survey of the health of the 
school children, she visited the Zone 
and with an associate outlined a pro- 
gram of health education which has 
been accepted by the authorities. This 
had to be adapted to the special condi- 
tions surrounding the children in a 
land of few green vegetables and of 
few dairy cattle, and yet a land of 
abundant sunshine, pure water supply, 
and excellent hospital service. 


Still farther spread the circles of 
this new movement in the formation of 
the Health Section of the World 
Federation of Education Associations. 
Miss Jean conceived and organized this 
section, which first met in 1928, and was 
made permanent secretary. Since 
that time representatives of all parts 
of the world have gathered in Scot- 
land and again in Canada, and their 
enthusiastic discussions indicate that 
the interest in better school health pro- 
grams, demonstrated at that first meet- 
ing in 1923, has now reached around 
the globe, 


In 1924, at the request of a group of 
well known health and _ educational 
authorities, Miss Jean decided to work 
even more definitely with the firms and 
industries which had seen the possibi- 
lities of health education in schools 
and which were seeking her advice. Re- 
signing from the American Child 
Health Association, she established a 
consultant service to guide in the use 
of those resources which some of the 
iargest business concerns of the country 
are putting into educational work in 
the schools. 

(Continued on page 102) 
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The Trend of Home Economics is Sociological 


By HELEN C. GOODSPEED 


Assis‘ant to Home Economics Director, Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HE interest aroused on all sides in 

social adjustments and family rela- 

tionships offers a very great chal- 
lenge to Home Economists. 
the challenge of the times, an adequate 
home life for the youth of today. It 
is a challenge to our definition of the 
biologically healthy family. From the 
beginning in our work, we have stressed 
the material rather than the spiritual 
in developing the biologically healthy 
family food, clothing and shelter. From 
the standpoint of sociology and psycho- 
logy there are other factors equally as 
important as these three. 

Dr. Miriam Van Waters says in 
“Youth in Conflict.” “In the biologically 
healthy family the father is dominant, 
but not cruel or mean; he has initiative 
in family affairs, in his work and social 
relations. He is in love with his wife 
and takes an interest in the welfare 
of each of his children. The mother is 
a satisfied woman, She is comfortable, 
that is to say, she is not restlessly seek- 
ing her life gratification apart from 
mate and children. If she goes out to 
do something for the community she is 
simply spreading the cloak of her 
mothering a little farther.” 

It would seem then that our problem, 


It is really” 


the problem of those who would teach 
homemaking, is to find out what condi- 
tions make for this satisfied mother, 
and how shall we interest fathers to 
the extent of their taking an active 
part in family affairs. To produce this 
satisfied mother and the father who 
participates in family life, is a socio- 
legical problem, and the nineteen hun- 
dred and twenty-eight challenge to 
home economics workers is largely so- 
ciological. 

This is a change which has come 
alout graduaily in the development of 
home economics. It is due partly to 
changing conditions, industrial and 
social, These changes have produced 
a home life which is peculiar to this 
age. In many cases there is no person 
in the home who can devote her entire 
time to the household duties. Often- 
times the mother earns part of the 
family income — sometimes the family 
is entirely dependent upon her for sup- 
port. The new freedom of women has 
opened many channels of iaterest and 
opportunity. And the woman who doe: 
not need to help support the family by 
earning money outside the home has 
community interests or educational in- 
terests that lead outside the home. 


(COINCIDENT with the new freedom 

of women is the tremendous de- 
velopment in every line of industry, 
The preparation of food in the home 
has been greatly simplified and the 
construction of clothing in the home, 
to a great extent, eliminated. 


In other words, the preparation of 
feod and the construction of clothing 
are not the most important factors in 
home life today and the Home Econom- 
ics teacher who is stressing these things 
most is falling out of step — not keep- 
ing up with the march of progress. 


To go back to the satisfied mother 
in the biologically healthy family, brief- 
ly what are the factors responsible for 
this satisfaction? We are sure of one 
thing. There must be health in the 
family; physical ‘health, dependent up- 
on diet and personal hygiene. There 
must be mental health which is hard 
to separate from physical health, but 
which calls specifically for the ‘know- 
ledge of how to live with others, how 
to get on with people, the fundamentals 
of applied psychology. This mother 
will have a grasp on the clothing pro- 


(Continued on page 108) 
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conditions. 


books. 


questing a free copy. 


Procter & Gamble Co. 
Department V-428 
Cincinnati, O. 


the “Manual of Cookery.” 





the ideal cooking fat 
for School lunchrooms 


Crisco is a pure vegetable shortening and cooking 
fat, prepared and packed under approved sanitary 


Since it is neutral in flavor, Crisco may be used 
wherever a cooking fat is required — from the mak- 
ing of delicious, fine-textured cakes and the flakiest 
of pie crust to enriching sauces and gravies. The 
fact that Crisco is an all-purpose cooking fat makes 
it ideal for use in the preparation of tasty, whole- 
some foods for the school lunchroom. 

Recipes for using Crisco are included in the “Manual 
of Cookery,” a helpful educational project prepared 
by Procter & Gamble, makers of Crisco, 
The Manual will be mailed free to any Home Econom- 
ics teacher, and additional copies will be supplied 
for use as demonstration manuals or collateral text 


The coupon below is for your convenience in re- 


Please send me, without cost, a sample copy of 


A copy of 








TO READERS OF 
Please write Miss Anita Courtney, KO-PA Corpor- 
ation, 326 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl., for libera! 
sample of delicious KO-PA, giving her your name 
and address and name of your retail grocer. 


Safe for Children 


K6-PA, a tempting combination of na- 
ture’s whole grains, sun-dried figs and 
plump raisins, has a flavor which sug- 
gests coffee and satisfies. It stimulates 
nothing but the appetite and leaves no 
caffeine dullness, It’s the hot beverage 
you can give children ... aplenty and 
safely. It pleases every taste and enables 
you to quit coffee without a single re- 
gret. Order of your grocer—today. 
You'll Like It Better” 


THE KO.PA CORPORATION 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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KNOX 


Sparkling 


GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health” 


Note: Any Domestic Science teacher 
may have sufficient gelatine for 
her class if she will write on school 
stationery, stating quantity and 
when needed. 








‘Bees is what one enthusiastic woman 
wrote us after serving her guests with 
‘Bavarian Cream’’,—a dessert so ex- 
quisite to look upon, so delightfully lus- 
cious to eat that any hostess may depend 
upon it to make her party a success. A 
Knox Gelatine dessert always is different 
—it never has that ready-made look and 
taste. Why not try “‘Bavarian Cream’’? 
MAPLE BAVARIAN CREAM 
(6 Servings) 


1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 
14 cup cold water. 4 teaspoonful vanilla. 


1 cup milk. % cup shaved maple 


1 cup cream, whipped. or brown sugar. 

Yolks of 2 eggs. Few grains salt. 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. Make a custard of 
milk, yolks of eggs, sugar and salt. Add soaked gelatine and 
when mixture begins to thicken, add cream and vanilla. Turn 
into wet mold and chill. Garnish with one dozen cut marsh- 
mallows or one-half cup chopped pecan or walnut meats, 
The economy of Knox Sparkling Gela- 
tine is as outstanding as its quality. 
There is enough gelatine in one pack- 
age to make four different desserts or 
salads—six generous servings of each. 
Recipesinevery package. And remember 
to write for Mrs. Knox’s newest book. 
Free—if youmention your grocer’sname. 
CHARLES B.. KNOX GELATINE Co. 

111 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y 
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AVE you noticed that when 
you boil spinach, the amount 
of waterin the pan increases? 

That is because spinach is mostly 
water. It contains iron and other 
minerals. As the boiling continues, 
these valuable elements are re- 
leased in the boiling water and 
poured down the sink. Baby gets 
the residue! 


Now science has found a way— 
easy, sure—to save this important 
part of baby’s food. Just enclose it 
in the clean, white folds of Pat-a-par 
and let it steam or simmer. The 
vegetables will steam-cook in their 
own juices) 


Anne Pierce, food authority, has 
prepared a delightful booklet— 
‘Vegetable Parchment Comes into 
the Kitchen.” Send for it today— 
included free—with three generous 


packages of PATAPAR for $1.00. 


The Paterson Parchment Paper 
Company, Original 

Makers of Genuine 
Vegetable Parchment. 





The Paterson Parchment Paper 
Company, 

Patapar Division, 

Passaic, N. J. 

Enclosed find $1.00 (add 10c for postage 

west of Mississippi). lease send three 

packages of PATAPAR; also (included 

free) Anne Pierce’s booklet. 


Baby’ fpinach.. 
Why ges 
boilaway 
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Sally Lucas Jean, Health 
Educator 
(Continued from page 99) 


THAT children should drink plenty of 

milk was one of the rules of the 
health game, established by the Child 
Health Organization. Why, then, should 
not the dairy industry help to pay the 
cost of spreading knowledge of this 
great health factor? The National 
Dairy Council, aided by its local coun- 
cils, has acted upon this suggestion and 
has emphasized not only milk but vege- 
tables and all the elements of healthful 
living, in so acceptable a way that 
school doors have been opened to their 
teaching every where. 

Hot cereals were part of the game, 
so Miss Jean advises the Quaker Oats 
Company in the preparation of supple- 
mentary school material which does no 
direct advertising but which is design- 
ed to interest children in the importance 
of cereal foods. The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, with its vast pro- 
gram of health conservation, has re- 
tained Miss Jean’s advice for its School 
Bureau. She has been consultant in 
health to the Girl Scouts, too, whose 
vigorous plan of life calls for special 
attention to the fundamental laws of 
hygiene, 


Cleanliness Institute is the newest 
and the most recent organization with 
which Miss Jean is working. Since 
bathing, clean hands, clean teeth, and 
clean clothes are all part of the in- 
clusive health game, resources provid- 
ed by soap manufacturers are being 
put to use in popularizing the idea of 
cleanliness. The School Department 
of Cleanliness Institute, to which Miss 
Jean is consultant, and which has only 
recently begun its work, has already 
issued a supplementary reader for the 
third, fourth, and fifth grades, entitled 
“After the Rain.” It tells stories of 
cleanliness customs in foreign lands, 
and tells them with such good humor 
that washing the hands—like drinking 
milk and eating spinach—becomes a 
joyous incident on the road to abun- 
dant living. Cleanliness books for other 
scheol grades are now in course of pre- 
paration. 


Teachers of health have had access 
to commercially prepared material, 
much of which is of doubtful value, but 
it is only in recent years that they 
have been able to supplement their own 
teaching materials with the readers, 
posters, plays, and pamphlets prepared 
by recognized authorities in the field. 
The millions of copies of such material 
which have been requested and distri- 
buted testify to its value, as do also th> 
enthusiastic letters received daily from 
teachers. 


Miss Jean is a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, and has 
been, since its organization, a member 
of the Child Health Demonstration 
Ccommittee of the Commonwealth Fund. 
In 1924 Bates College conferred on her 
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the honorary degree of Master of Arts, 
in recognition of her achievements in 
the field of health educat‘on. 


Vigorous, enthusiastic, luminous — 
these are the impressions of Miss 
Jean’s personality received at even the 
first contact. Yet these qualities are 
always controlled by a conservative re- 
gard for the scientific and pedagogic 
elements upon which she builds her 
work, A characteristic phrase occurs 
from time to time in discussing some 
project which she favors or disfavors: 
“I feel very keenly—.” That is the 
secret of her remarkable influence — 
deep, intense feeling that the health of 
children is supremely important to the 
world. With the warmth of her feel- 
ing she fires the interest and then the 
enthusiastic support of those who are 
helping to make child health a reality 
everywhere. 

Pamphlets and Books Received 
(Continued from page 93) 

“A Monograph on Margarine.’’ The 

Best Foods Home Economics Service. 


“Planning and Recording Family 
Expenditures.”’ Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1553. U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


FREE 
This Complete Outfit 
For Demonstrating the Short Boil Method 
of Jam and Jelly Making 


This outfit includes a full size 8 ounce 
bottle of Certo; 50 booklets containing 
nearly 100 recipes for jams, jellies and 
marmalades; 50 souffle cups for serving 
the finished jams and jellies, and a very 
complete manual on jam, jelly and mar- 
malade making. 

Thousands of these demonstration out- 
fits are being used by home economic 
teachers; home demonstration agents; 
girls’ club leaders and local leaders in all 
parts of the country. 

With this equipment it is possible for 
anyone even without previous practice t@ 
give in a 30 minute class or program 
period a most interesting and successful 
demonstration of the modern ‘one-minute- 
boil” method of making jams and jellies. 

This complete outfit will ve sent you 
free of charge and postpaid if you will 
simply address Certo Corporation, 105 
Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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From Coast to Coast 


You may purchase Premium Oleomargarine in the 
East, or along the west coast, or almost any city or 
town “in between.” 


This would be impossible without modern meth- 
ods of manufacture and distribution—of course. 


This would be equally impossible without the 
continuous demand everywhere that makes Pre- 
mium the most widely distributed oleomargarine. 


The desire to buy this product again and again 
for table use is a tribute to its wholesomeness and 
delicious flavor. 


You may be certain of this quality at all times 
whether vou buy east or west, north or south. 


Swift & Company 


Swift's Premium Oleomargarine 


“Tastes as good as it looks” 
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SOURCES OF MATERIAL 


jor use of 


Home Economics Teachers 


lel 2 se 
Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 


request direct to the manufacturer, being sure to ask for material mentioned in 
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Send your 





Teacher's Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course 
A series of interesting bulletins with 
lesson plans. 
R. B. Davis Baking Powder Co. 
38 Jackson Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


Milk to Drink 


Formulae for tempting milk and fruit 
juice drinks which appeal particularly 
to children and help them take all the 
milk they should have. 

Pet Milk Com~vany 
Arcade Building St. Louis, Mo. 





Sunkist Domestic Science 
Bulletins 


A series of monthly lesson leaflets 
furnished in quantity for class dis- 
tribution during eight months of school 
year, to home economics classes. 
Fruit recipes. 

A School Lunch Bulletin and diet 
booklet, “Telling Fortunes with Foods” 
will also be sent. 

Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 

Exchange, Box 530, Station C., 


Los Angeles, California 


Nutrition and Heaith 
Child Health 


Fifth Edition of ‘Nutrition and 
Health.” This new, enlarged edition 
contains all of the former important 
material, with the addition of valuable 
scientific information. 
“Child Health.” handbook for mothers 
is also available to the teaching pro- 
fession. 
The Borden Company 
300 Borden Building 350 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 








“The Art of Making Bread” 
Beautifully illustrated booklet, con 
taining chart, picturing and explain 
ing every step in bread-making. Also 
Wall Chart for Class Use and Outline 
of a Course in Bread Making. 

Northwestern Yeast Co., 
1750 North Ashland Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


A Catalogue of Special Diet 

Foods and Equipment 

A booklet listing foods and equipment 

adaptable to the diabetic or obesity 

diet. Helpful to dietetics instructors 

offering diet in disease to college 

students. 

The Chicago Dietetic Supply House, 
1748 West Van Buren St., 

Chicago, 





Oleomargarine, Its Purity. 
Wholesomeness and Economic 
Importance 
Valuable information concerning the 
production, food value and economic 
value of oleomargarine, Prepared by 

our research department. 
Institute of Margarine Manufacturers 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


“Sunland Cookery” 


A monthly bulletin devoted to dried 
fruit cookery with historical data, 
laboratory research, and recipes. Sun- 
land Cookery Club .Recipe Book, for 
girls of grammar and junior high 
school. The Story of Dried Fruits, 
with 8) recipes. 

Sunland Sales Cooperative Association, 

Fresno, California. 





“Food Value of the Banana” 
A 24-page booklet, with cover in five 
colors, presenting this subject in text 
and tables, on authority of leading 
dietitians, 

United Fruit Company 

Research Dept. 1 Federal Street 

Boston, Mass. 





Height and Weight Charts 

An approved chart for boys and girls 
showing weights for different ages and 
heights. A copy should be in every 
child’s hands to show them the im- 
portance of proper nutrition. 5 cents 
a copy. In lots of 10 or more 2 cents 
each. 

THE HOWE ECONOMIST 

468 Fourth Ave. New York 

















Practical Helps for 
Home Economics Teachers 


onstation of Educational Samples of 
e 


high gra products and lesson plan 
Suggestions published in our 


HOMEMAKERS BULLETIN 


sent free to Home Economics teachers. 
Write to-day and have your name 
entered on our “Live List’’ to receive 
these valuable aids to teaching. 


HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 














Gerald B. Wadsworth, Proprietor 
2450 Grove St. Freeport, New York 








WANTED 
A Young Woman 


who is an_ enthusiast about 

THE HOME ECONOMIST 
and also is going to the conven- 
tion of The American Home 
Economics Association. We 
want this person to spend part 
of her time in our booth and re- 
ceive subscriptions, Liberal ar- 
rangement made. 


Write at once for details. 


THE HOME ECONOMIST 
468 Fourth Ave. New York 
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Practice House Values 
(Continued from page 89) 


Attitude 25% 


Poise and self confidence 7 
Cooperation 

Sociability 

Interest and willingness 
to lern 

Conscientiousness 


Personal Appearence 
Managerial] Ability 


Time element 15 
a. Organization 10 
b. Promptness 3 
c. Speed 2 
Power of observation 
Initiative 

Perseverance 


Workmanship 


Correct prinec’ples and 
Methods 

a. Knowledge 

b. Application 
Finished product 

a. Standards 

b. Accomplishmert 
Originality 


Improvement 


Hot Lunch Course 


(Continued from page 90) 


or the division of the recipes to suit 
the number of students to be served. 


(This makes the course of real and 


practical value to the student.) 


- 
(. 


Figuring ccsts of recipes as a to- 


tal, and of the daily cost per serving. 


The 


aim is to keep the daily serving 


down to two or three cents. 


8. 


Making posters and booklets to 


stimulate interest in having ‘School 


Hot 


Lunch” in each and every district 


of the county. 


The foods may be roughly classified 


as b 


dishes. 


coa; 


everages, soups, and vegetable 
The recipes used include co- 


postum; cream and vegetables — 


soups; buttered and creamed vegeta- 


bles; 
eggs 
spag 


chowders; dishes containing 


; baked dishes such as macaroni, 


hetti witn cheese or tomato 


sauce; cheese souffle; cooked cereals 


with 


and without raisins and dates; 
(Continued on page 108) 
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His 
milk 


VAPORATED MILK 1s 

the one and only form of 
pure milk that is both protected 
and perfected in purity in every 
city and village in America. Its 
quality is universal, its safety 
absolute. It is free, always, 
from anything that could 
endanger health. 


The Reasons 


Pure, fresh milk, pro- 
duced in the best dairy 
sections of America, taken 
into sanitary plants in the 
country within a few hours after it comes from 
the cow, carefully tested for purity and cleanness, 
concentrated by removing part of the water, 
Evaporated Milk is put in sealed cans and 
sterilized—made absolutely free from anything 
that could endanger health or spread disease. 
It comes to the home as pure and fresh as 
when it left the farm—as safe as if there were 
not a germ in the universe. 


The Most Nearly Perfect Food 


In all essential points of quality Evaporated 
Milk is extraordinary milk. More than twice 
as rich as ordinary milk, it is rich enough to use 
in place of cream and makes better, more whole- 
some food than cream can make. Homogenized 
—the fat globules broken into tiny particles— 
the cream never separates. It stays in the milk. 
No matter how diluted Evaporated Milk is 
never skimmed milk. It contains, always, all 
the food substances which make milk the most 
nearly perfect of all foods. 





Because Evaporated Milk 
is sterilized and homogen- 
ized it is specially wholesome 
for babies and children. For 
baby’s bottle it is as safe and 
as easily digested as mother’s milk. For children— 
as milk to drink, in place of cream on their cerealsand 
desserts—Evaporated Milk is safe, easily digested, 
wholesome food. For every milk and cream use for 
every member of the household, Evaporated Milk 
is milk in safest, richest, most wholesome form. 


Modern in Convenience and Economy 


Evaporated Milk keeps fresh and sweet, on 
pantry shelf, any quantity needed to meet any 
demand for cream or milk. Undiluted, it 
takes the place of cream—at less than half 
the cost of cream. Diluted to suit’the milk 
use, it costs no more—in many places less—than 
ordinary milk. Evaporated Milk is the last step 
in the long struggle for absolutely safe, rich, 
wholesome milk for everybody, everywhere. 


We will gladly send special information 
on the production and the quality of 
Evaporated Milk. Address the 

EvaporRatED MiLtk AssociaATION 
986 Mercuants BANK Bipc., Cuicaco, ILL. 


So Se Se Se Se Se 
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EvAPrPORrALE D MILK 














Richer ~safer~more convenient~ more economical than any other milk 
Keeps fresh and sweet on the pantry shelf 
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= 
aking 
foods more 
healthful- more 
easily digestible 
—is often mere- 
ly a matter of 
being sure that 
you use Royal 


Baking Powder. 





FREE 


The Royal Cook Book, contain- 
ing 350 tested recipes for all 
kinds of delicious foods, will be 
sent on request. Mail the coupon 
below. 


THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co. 
Dept. 21, 101 East 42nd Street, New York 


Please send me fi f th 
na Posy ree copy of the Royal 





Homemaking in Colonial Days 
(Continued from page 97) 


housewives! There was the doughty 
doughnut, the tender olykeok, and the 
crisp and crumbling cruller; sweet 
cakes and short cakes, ginger cakes 
and honey cakes, and the whole family 
of cakes. And then there were apple 
pies and peach pies and pumpkin pies; 
besides slices of ham and smoked beef; 
and moreover, delectable dishes of pre- 
served plums, and peaches, and pears, 
and quinces; not to mention broiled 
shad and roasted chickens; together 
with bowls of milk and cream, all 
mingled higgledy-piggledy, pretty much 
as I have enumerated them, with the 
motherly teapot sending up its clouds 
of vapor from the midst-Heaven bless 
the mark!” 

Our tea tonight is much the same as 
the one thus described; for Granil- 
mother Johnson wishes to do honor to 
her guests and to the many friends 
and neighbors whom she has bidden to 
meet us and entertain us. 

Thus the day ends and our hostess 
bids us goodnight. With candlestick in 
hand we retire to the sweet simplicity 
of a Colonial bedchamber. 

“Simple that chamber was, with its 
curtains of white, and its clothes press, 

“Ample and high, on whose spacious 
shelves were carefully folded. Linen 
and woolen stuffs, by the hand of Evan- 
geline woven. This was the precious 
dower she would bring to her husband 
in marriage. Better than flocks and 
herds, being proofs of her skill as a 
housewife.” 

As we slip between the scented home 
spun sheets of linen thoughtfully 
warmed with the great copper warm- 
ing pan we are lost in wonder as to 
how she does it all. And it is hard to 
understand why our days are not filled 
with leisure considering the labor sav- 
ing devices at our command. 

“Perhaps,” we think “one explana- 
tion is found in the simplicity of 
Colonial fare.” Writers seem to insist 
upon that point, But that breadmak- 
ing, those pies, the dinner and the 
“tea” just eaten would not be called 
“simple” exactly! Nor do these dishes 
with the queer sounding names prepare 
themselves -—— Nassaump, Nookick, 
Whitpot, and Yokehegg. They are 
more or less elaborate variations of the 
invariable “Indian corn” with eggs, 
milk and sometimes chocolate. 

Forget not either the huge families 
of that day. But perhaps here lies a 
part of our answer. “Many hands 
make light labor.” None of the women 
in the family “went to business” then. 

The servant problem too was easier 
of solution in that day for helpers were 
plentiful and wages very small. In 
New England frequently Indian women 
could be hired to help about the house. 
And through all the colonies the “in- 
dented” servant was to be had. While 
the South and the North, too, though 
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to a lesser extent, had the aid of the 
blacks. 

There were some “household con- 
veniences’ which tne Colonial house- 
wife viewed witn as much pride as you 
do your new vacuum sweeper. First 
the “cob irons’ which were much like 
andirons except that they would also 
hold the spit. And then the “creep- 
ers’ which were smaller andirons 
sometimes used with the cob irons, 
Some very fortunate ladies even pos- 
sessed the “sets of three” and were the 
envy of all. These consisted of a set 
of three andirons for the one fireplace. 
The one held the heavy logs at the bot- 
tom of the fire; the second raised above 
the first held smaller sticks; and the 
third was for about the same purpose 
and also for ornament, for they were 
of iron and brass. 

Did you notice that the children 
stood at table during meals? That 
was not a punishment but the usual 
thing, that they might learn thereby a 
proper respect and reverence for their 
elders. 

On the morrow, it being Sabbath, we 
shall attend “service,” or services, 
rather, these being held both morning 
and afternoon. During the “nooning”’ 
we repair to the “noon house” where 
the men have built a roaring fire and 
after we have “thawed out” a bit from 
the three hour service in an unheated 
church, we'll enjoy the lunch that our 
hostess has had brought for us all, con- 
sisting of cold pie, doughnuts, pork and 
beans, brown bread and cheese. This 
being before the day of the 18th 
Amendment we may enjoy the cider 
which has been frozen and thawed so 
frequently that it has become distinct- 
ly “hard.” The men will have “flip” 
which is made of home brewed beer, 
sugar, and a liberal dash of Jamaica 
rum. It has been mixed with a “logger- 
head” which is a “stirring stick” of 
iron heated red hot and then thrust 
into the liquid. It makes the “fiip” boil 
and bubble, and gives it a bitter burnt 
taste which is considered its most at- 
tractive attribute. 

Speaking of beverages suggests, of 
course, the much discussed “liberty 
tea.” But what a dose it must have 
been. Hear its origin and concoction. 
“This makeshift of a beverage was 
made of the four-leaved loosestrife. 
The herb was pulled up like flax, its 
stalks were stripped of the leaves and 
were boiled. The leaves were put in a 
kettle and basted with the liquor distill- 
ed from the stalks. After this the 
leaves were dried in an oven to use in 
the same manner as tea-leaves. Liberty 
tea sold readily for six-pence a pound.” 

As the family prepares to return to 
the afternoon service, I think we may 
quietly slip out of the picture again 
leaving hearty thanks for cordial hospi- 
tality and a very novel experience. But 
methinks we’ll breathe a sigh of relief 
as we take up our duties as housewives 
in our modern steam heated, electric 
lighted, vacuum cleaned homes. 
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HAVE YOU READ THIS 
INTERESTING BOOK .» 
from The Best Foods Library? 


r you haven't, don’t miss it... . It 
contains valuable dietetic informa- 
tion by Philip B. Hawk, Ph. D., the 
distinguished dietitian and authority 
on nutrition. 

Furthermore, it’s interesting reading 
as well as something that will help you 
with your problems. 

This is only one of five interesting 
booklets which comprise The Best Foods 
Library —an authoritative library on 
cookery and nutrition, which Martha 
Adams and her assistants of The Best 
Foods Home Economics Service have 
taken special pains to prepare. 

Join our library today. It costs you 
nothing. 


Do you know these delicious “Best Foods” products? 
Nucoa Nut Margarine 
Best Foods Mayonnaise 
Best Foods Relish Spred 
Best Foods Thousand Island Dressing 
Best Foods (Fanning’s) Bread and Butter Pickles 
Best Foods Shortning 
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Best Foods 
FREE LIBRARY 








When You Servea Crowd... 
The Salad Bowl . . 1. 1. see O: 
40 Tested Recipes. . . 1... . O: 
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+ MARTHA ADAMS 
! The Bese Foods Home Economics Service 
| 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Dear Martha Adams: 
Please send me those books of The 
Best Foods Library which I have 
checked above. BE: 


THE BEST FOODS, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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20 Mute Team Borax cleans ar. 


deodorizes. It is antiseptic, pure, 
safe. In your spring cleaning tasks usc 
Borax for this extra cleanliness. 

Borax cleans paint work without 
taking off paint and all! Safe for your 
finest china and enamel ware. Tubs, 
closets, ice box and walls—clean right 
through the house with 20 Mule Team. 

For washing dainty curtains or 
blankets use Borax along with the 
soap. Borax softens the water, whit- 
ens the clothes and makes the soap 
give 3 to 5 times more suds. 

Write for our free booklet, ‘‘Better 
Ways to Wash and Clean’’. Pacific 
Coast Borax Co., 100 William S.., 
N. Y. City. Dept 42-H 


Hot Lunch Course 
(Continued from page 104) 


simple desserts such as plain custard, 
rice custard, bread pudding, apple 
sauce and baked apple. 


These hot dishes supplement each 
child’s box brought from home, and 
result in improving health conditions. 
The school lunch also aids in over- 
coming peculiar food habits of for- 
eign children, and in introducing the 
nutritious foods into the homes. A 
helpful by-product of the hot lunch 
work is the ethical value it produces. 
The lunch hour brings social life, and 
happiness as well as the encourage- 
ment of proper table manners and 
courtesy toward classmates. 


The posters required must contain 
the words “Hot School Lunch” and 
must exhibit some suitable foods. The 
booklets contain three divisions. The 
first part contains pictures of the es- 
sential articles of equipment. The sec- 
ond displays pictures of suitable foods 
under each of the main classes. The 
last division exhibits pictures of 
healthy, happy children as contrasted 
with weak or despondent ones. This 
division is called ‘‘The Results of 
School Hot Lunch.” 


’ 


Trend of Home Economics 
(Continued from page 100) 


blem of her family. It will be raised 
high above a plane of constant teasing 
and bickering over this and that new 
garment into the realm of a business 
proposition handled with the same care 
and dispatch that her husband uses in 
a business deal, She will understand 
the principles of child training and will 
view her life with her children as high- 
ly constructive and thoroughly educa- 
tional. 


The keynote of the smooth running 
o* the household will be cooperation, 
an equable division of work and re- 
sponsibility. This equable division of 
labor depends upon the father’s active 
participation in the affairs of the home. 
We are losing sight of the old line of 
demarcation which made this woman’s 
work and that man’s work. There is 
nv such thing as man’s work and wom- 
an’s work. There is just work an 
whether or not it is man’s work to do 
or woman’s work to do depends upon 
circumstances and not tradition. 


The outlook then, for liome economics 
may be summed up in the fol’owing: 
We must stress diet for nealth, what to 
eat and in what combinations, clothing 
selection and economics. child training 
and practical psychology; and last, but 
not least, and increasingly important, 
the organization of the family group 
for cooperative endeavor. 


Home economics women are taking 
hold of this job. They are catching 
the long view of our work and begin- 
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ning to see its far reaching influence 
on social progress. 


The College Tea Room 
(Continued from page 94) 


We do not sell chewing gum, as it is 
too annoying to the class room teachers; 
we sell only one penny “sucker” to a 
child, for we found that they would 
get five at a time in order to bother the 
student teachers and break up the 
morale of the class room. 


The small boys especially had a 
great aversion to destroying their 
lunch box papers and the cracker box 
wrappings, but after a short time of 
smiling requests to keep the tea room 
attractive, they learned to put them in- 
to the large brown basket put there 
for that purpose. 


HE foods classes send their products 

to the tea room as often as possible 
and we thus have pies, cakes, dough- 
nuts, cookies, charlottes, custards, 
tapioca, apple dumplings, and the like 
at frequent intervals, Saturday morn- 
ings are always “baking mornings,” 
when as many home economics stu- 
dents as are free and wish to, come to 
the foods laboratory to make cake, 
doughnuts and cookies for the Satur- 
day night rush. Saturday night is 
“date night” and we therefore usually 
do a good business. My “student aid” 
helpers make up pies in between times. 
We try to have something of that kind 
every day, but it is not always possible 
It is surprising how quickly word will 
be passed around, “cake in the tea 
room today.” It is not uncommon io 
sell two or three large cakes (when 
we can get them made) within two 
hours. 

Saturday mornings are “waffle 
mornings.” Many of the students will 
save their one meal cut a week for that 
time, in order to have waffles and our 
“sparkling” coffee. 


We often make things for special oc- 
casions, such as class or club parties: 
or small group parties. The Y. W. C. 
A., Carolina Club, Home Economics 
Club, ete., use the room for club meet- 
ings from 5:00 p. m. to 6:00 p. m. or 
7:00 to 8:00 at night. The home 
economics students themselves take 
over the work of the tea room as 
much as possible. Two girls will have 
the responsibility of it for two weeks 
at a time, meaning that they assist our 
regular paid helper during rush hours, 
keep it open themselves at night from 
9 to 10 o’clock, make out the market 
orders, plan “specials” to see if they 
can take in more money than other 
groups, and keep the tea room attrac- 
tively decorated, If they themselves 
cannot be present during the specified 
hours they are responsible for having 
some one take their place, a thing 
which is not at all difficult, as the 

(Continued on page 110) 
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“Never choose a man for your leader who 


hasn’t been over the ground and knows the way.” 
Luther Burbank experimented all of his life with flower and food plants, but 
he never passed anything on to the public until after he had proved its value 
For many years we have experimented with all kinds of paper 


but we never pass anything on to you until we know its use will 
be to your advantage. 
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THE HOUSE OF 
QUALITY “© SERVICE 


MIWA a 


PURE VINEGARS VINE 


MANUFACTURERS 
on viNEGAR 
A.P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


STRICTLY INDEPENDENT 
SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 











CHICAS White - Distilled - Vinegar 
made exclusively from 
GRAIN 
TANK CARS OR BARRELS 


Write us for quotations 
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Housewives 
Restaurants 
Big Hotels 
Railroads 
Domestic- 
Scientists 
Chefs 


than any other brand of 
baking powder in the 
world. The choice of 
experts who demand the 
best. There are no 
“just-as-goods” and they 
know it because they 
have tried others and 
compared results. They 
selected Calumet and 
stick to it, year in and 
year out, because it is 
“Best By Test.” 


DOUBLE 
ACTING 


MAKES 
BAKING EASIER 





CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATE: 


RAKING POWDER 








The College Tea Room 

(Continued from page 108) 
girls (home economics and others) are 
always delighted to help. In fact we 
had to hook the doors into the kitchen 
because so many wanted to help that 
they were a hindrance. It is a popular 
corner. The students love the work 
and are happy that the tea room is 


improving. 


EK make very little profit; the girls 

do not have much to spend for 
such things, and we keep our prices 
low. At the same time we have paid 
our initial expenses and now have 
enough to purchase new dishes to 
match our color scheme. We also pay 
our regular helper, the “student aid” 
help, and for all the supplies used in 
all the foods classes, The college pays 
the general expenses, such as light 
and gas, painting, which is done by the 
regular college painter, and it furnish- 
es us with ice, which is made by the 
college. 

Of course, there is still much to be 
done, but little by little the project is 
working itself out. Next year we will 
have more tea room work in connec- 
tion with foods courses, which will be 
more satisfactory from many _ stand- 
points. 

REGULAR MENU 
5 cents on roll and 
10 cents on bread 
Pimento and cheese 
Nut and date 
Olive 
Peanut butter 
Minced ham 


Sandwiches 


Marmalade 

Chicken salad 15 cents 
Salads 15 cents 

Chicken 

Tuna fish 

Date 


Desserts 
Cup custard 
Sugar cookies 
Doughnuts 3 for 5 cents 
Cake 19 cents 
Pie 10 cents 
Milk shakes 10 or 15 cents 


Ice Cream 
Chocolate 
Pineapple 
Vanilla 
Strawberry 
Caramel 
Banana 


5 cents 
3 for 5 cents 


5 or 10 cents 


Sundaes 
Chocolate nut 
Strawberry 


15 or 20 cents 
10 or 15 cents 


Fruit 
Oranges 5 cents 
Apples 8 cents 
Beverages ’ 
Tea 5 cents 


Coffee 5 cents 
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Cocoa 10 cents 
Milk 5 cents 
Candies 5 cents 
Drinks 5 cents 
Boxed crackers 5 cents 


We also carry soap and tooth paste 
for the convenience of the girls as the 
college is located a mile from town. 

Our sales are on a strictly cash 
basis. For convenience we sell com- 
bination tickets for $2.50, the card be- 
ing punched after each sale. 

(Continued on page 112) 


New Work for Dietitians 
DIETITIANS, 

Women in Business and Nutrition 
Workers, we feel sure, will be interest- 
ed in the new line of work which 
Blanche M. Joseph is building up in 
Chicago. 


Home Economies 


Miss Joseph was formerly witn Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk Company, in charge 
of their dietetic service. Very recently 
Miss Joseph has started as a free jance 
consultant dietitian and is specializing 
in the nutrition of children, calculation 
of specialized diets and dietotherapy. 

Her office is at the Hotel Aragon, 
5401 Cornell Avenue, Chicago, 

Certainly, it seems to us that vnere 
is a field for work of this sort, and we 
wish Miss Joseph all success in her 
new venture. 





are included in the Mer- 

tiam Webster, such as 

ON aerograph, broadtail, credit 

‘Qy union, Bahaism, patro- 
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_ genesis, etc. New 
names and places 

B 6. afe_ listed such as 

{} Cather, Sandburg, Stalin, 

Latvia, etc. 

Constantly improved and kept up to date. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Get The Best ” 
The “Supreme Authority” 

in courts, colleges, schools, and among Govern- 
ment officials both Federal and State. 

452,000 entries including 408,000 1- 
cabulary terms, 32,000 geographical sub- 
jects, 12,000 biographical entries. Over 
6,000 illustrations, and 100 valuable tables. 


Send for Free, new, richly illustrated poeple 
containing sample pages of the 
New International 


G, & C. Merriam Company 
Springfield, Mass. 
Beco eee 
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Spanish and Virginia 


There are all kinds of sizes and 
shapes of peanuts to choose 
from but in the making of 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter a spe- 
cific blend of fully matured No. 
1 Spanish and Virginia peanuts 
is selected. Spanish for rich 
oil. Virginia for fine flavor. The 
flavor is still further insured by 
removing all trace of the bitter 
indigestible kernel or heart. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 




















E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer 
of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


Bridgeton, New Jersey 
and 


331 Spring Street, New York, N. Y. 
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THE 
FLEISCHMANN 
COMPANY 


Distilled 


Vinegars 


SALES OFFICES 
Chicago Vinegar Sales Dept. 


327 South La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
N. Y. Vinegar Sales Dept. 
630 West 34th St. : New York City 
Langdon Station Washington, D. C. 


245-1 1th St. San Francisco, Cal 


Twelfth and Pike Streets, Seattle, Wash. 
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“Diabetes.” By Orlando H. Petty, M. 
D. Published by F. A. Davis Co., Phila- 
delphia. $2.00 (Illustrated) 


D* Petty’s experience as Professor 

of Metabolism in the Graduate 
School of Medicine, University of Penn- 
sylvania, and as Physician-in-Charge of 
Department of Diseases of Metabolism 
in the Philadelphia General Hospital, 
makes this little book authoritative 
and valuable as a reference work for 
teachers and students of dietetics, as 
well as for patients suffering from 
diabetes. This is the fourth edition of 
the book and contains those revisions 
made necessary by the latest develop- 
ments in the treatment of the diesase. 


The book defines diabetes, gives 
causes for it, suggests how it may be 
prevented and how it may be controlled 
by careful dieting and by the use of 
insulin, The section on vitamins has 
been enlarged and contains tables show- 
ing vitamin content of a long list of 
foods. Tables are also given of the 
caloric value of 100 gram portions orf 
foods; of the acid and base forming 
foods and of the composition of the 
fruits, vegetables, meats, ete., used in 
making up the diet of the diabetic. 
There is a good chapter on obesity and 
on reducing diets, and the methods used 


Books of Interest to Teachers 


in estimating diabetic diets are care- 
fully and clearly explained. 

“The Continental Cook Book.” By 
Josephine Bonne’ Minton, Balch & Com- 
pany, New York. $3.00. 


COOK book made up of a thousand 

and one recipes translated from the 
German by Edna L. Sherman. As the 
work of a hostess famous for her good 
food, it contains a wide variety of all 
kinds of recipes including: many that 
are quite continental in flavor and char- 
acter. Some of the recipes will need 
revision to suit American prohibition 
lews, but the chief value of a book of 
this kind to the teacher is that it offers 
suggestions and ideas for cooking and 
combining foods that are different 
from those found in our everyday, 
standard cook books. 





(To be reviewed later) 


Health Hero Series No. 1 Louis 
Pasteur. By Grace T. Hallock and C. 
E. Turner, Pub. by D. C. Heath & Co,, 
Price $1.12. 


Health Hero Series No. 2. Edward 


Jenner. By Grace T. Hallock and C. E, 
Turner. Pub. by D. C, Heath & Co. 
Price $1.12. 


Handbook on Diet. By Eugene E. 





Marcovici, M. D. Pub. by F. A. Davis 


Co., Philadelphia. Price $3.50. 
Fundamentals of Dairy Science. By 
Associates of Lore A. Rogers. Pub. by 
Chemical Catalog Co., N. Y. Price $5.50. 
Aluminum Compounds in Food. By 
Ernest Ellsworth Smith. Pub. by Paul 
B. Hoeber, Inc., New York. 
Nutritional Physiology, 6th Edition. 


By Percy Goldthwait Stiles. W. B. 
Saunders Co., Philadelphia, $2.25. 
Alice Foote MacDougal. Autobio- 


graphy of a Business Woman. Pub. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2.50. 

Critical Studies in the Legal Chemist- 
try of Food. Ey R. O. Brooks, B. SC. 
Pub. by Chemical Catalog Co., Inc., 
New York. 

Food Infections and Food Intoxica- 
tions. By Samuel Reed Damon, A. M. 
Ph, D. Williams & Wilkens Co., Balti- 
more. 

American Red Cross Text Book on 
Food and Nutrition. By Ruth Wheeler 
Blakiston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia. 
Price 60 cents. 

The Theory of Emulsions, 2nd Edi- 
tion. By William Clayton D, Sc. F. I. 


C. Pub. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 
Philadelphia. 
The Goal of May Day, American 


CHILD HEALTH Association, New 
York. 
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School Teachers say 
“Healthful foods for every school child 


d preferably the brands we know.” 
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Ir your food product is a health builder, tell school teachers how 


to use it to overcome malnutrition in children. 


Once convinced 


of the merits of your brand, teachers will 


children; 


Teacher Club Meetings. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
CHICAGO: 1018 So. Wabash Ave., C. E. Gardner, Advertising Manager 
NEW YORK: 110 West 34th Street, George V. Ramage, Eastern Representative 


demonstrate in their classes its use and preparation; 
serve it to the children in the daily hot school lunch; 
recommend your brand to the mothers of undernourished 


send home by the children any useful educational material 
on your product which you supply; 
use this same educational material in health talks at Parent- 


In short, they will “sell” the whole community on the merits 
of your product as a health builder. 


Over 100,000 teachers in charge of five million school children 
can be reached through this one magazine—Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans. Write any of our offices for further information, 


THE HOME ECONOMIST 

















